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LATIN AMATA, AMITA 


Autus GELLIUs, i. 12. 14, tells us that the pontifex maximus at Rome, at the 
initiation ceremony of the Vestal Virgins, addressed them with the formula ita 
te, amata, capio. The use of the word amata (and secondarily of capio) has caused 
difficulty. Gellius himself explains amata by saying that the first Vestal Virgin 
bore this name (19); and capio, by saying that the Vestal is led away veluti 
bello capta (13). Ernout—Meillet (Dict. étym. de la langue latine, s.v. amata) agrees 
with Gellius on both points, comparing with amata the name of the wife of 
Latinus, the gentile Amatius, and Etruscan am6ni (following Schulze). Walde- 
Hofmann too (Lat. Etym. Wb., s.v. amata) accepts the probability of Gellius’ 
view of amata as a name. Alternatively,' amata has been understood as ‘beloved’, 
from amo (so Rossbach, P.W. i. 1751, s.v. Amata, following Pruner), and capio 
as ‘take possession’, as of a husband taking his wife. But powerful arguments 
are adduced against this second view. The language seems inappropriate to 
the Vestal Virgins (not least when it is remembered that they would be between 
six and ten years at the time of the ceremony)? ; and Walde—Hofmann remarks 
that the use of the past participle amata as a substantive is not pre-Augustan. 
Nor would the sense of capio be easy. 

It will thus be seen that the explanation given by Gellius for amata commands 
most support. Nevertheless, it has too much of an air of naive invention to 
carry strong conviction. I think that we can improve on it, if we do indeed 
connect amata with amo, but not in the sense of ‘beloved’. It has long been 
suggested that Latin amo is cognate with a Sanskrit series found in amd ‘home- 
wards’, amat ‘from the house’, amdtya ‘house-companion, member of the 
family’. Thus amo would derive its sense of ‘love’ from ‘treat as belonging to 
the house or family’. Schrader—Nehring presupposes a substantive IE. *ama 
‘house’ ; *amo- ‘belonging to the house’. If Latin amata, as the name of the 
priestess, belongs to this group, it is not necessary to treat it as a past part. 
passive of amo, ‘love’, but it could be an independent denominative formation 


‘It is unnecessary to examine more 
closely the interpretations of amata as 
*ad(e)mata, *a(d)mdta: *ad-, or as *ddapyara 
(dSduaros) ‘unwedded’. capio can be taken 
as a specialization of the sense ‘choose’, 
which was applied particularly to religious 
initiation or induction (and not only to the 
female sex, as Gellius noticed). 

2 Unless, as does not seem very likely, 
‘beloved by Vesta’ is intended. 


4598.1 


3 So first by Bréal in M.S.L. ix. 165, and 
most recently in Schrader—Nehring, Real- 
lexikon der indg. Altertumskunde*, i. 332. The 
usual explanation of Latin amo derives it 
from an affectionate, child’s word *ama (see 
Walde—-Hofmann). Sanskrit amd is connected 
by Wackernagel (Mélanges Saussure, 149) 
with *emos ‘mine’, so that amd would equal 
‘chez moi’, 
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in -dto-, comparable with cenatus, iuratus, etc. (Leumann—Hofmann, Lat. 
Gramm. 227, sect. XI B). A closer analogy is provided by the family name 
maritus, if we interpret this as ‘provided with a wife’, which is the best explana- 
tion offered for it: we may take as the base of it either *mari- ‘young girl’ or 
the feminine of mas (see Walde—Hofmann on these etymologies). This explana- 
tion of the form will avoid the objection to the use of a properly participial 
form as a substantive. amata would then mean ‘made one of the household, 
brought into the household’, and would be applied to an outsider who becomes 
an inmate of the house. It survived in the ceremonial meaning of the novice 
Vestal Virgin; and we remember that the Vestals, the keepers of the central 
hearth of the community, were taken from a number of families at Rome to 
enter the sacred household. The word takes its place alongside the other 
ancient terms of the Latin religious vocabulary, of which the conservatism is 
well known. In the sentence ita te, amata, capio, the word amata would be used 
proleptically. In the later career of the Virgin the use of the word was perhaps 
avoided, since she was now a full and authentic member of the household: 
amata properly belonged to the time of initiation. 

In Amata, the name of the wife of Latinus, there is a further survival of the 
word as a personal name. Here the special religious sense is lacking. So too in 
the gentile Amatius, with which compare Domitius:domus. 

Next, there is the word amita ‘father’s sister’. Schrader-Nehring, i. 332, 
derives this also from IE. *amd: it would mean ‘the house aunt, the aunt belong- 
ing to the house or family, as opposed to matertera, the maternal aunt, who did 
not so belong. There is general agreement that the early IE. family was patri- 
archal and exogamous. Until she married, the sister of the father remained in 
the household in which she was born; she would therefore properly be called 
amita ‘the one belonging to the household’, in opposition to matertera ‘the one 
associated with the mother’. 

What of the form of amita? Walde—-Hofmann suggests tentatively that the 
suffix may be Etruscan. But it seems very strange that the suffix of what is, on 
the usual explanation, an affectionate, child’s word of IE. descent should be 
borrowed from that source. The suffix -id- was an ancient type in IE., used to 
make abstracts and, more specialized, denominatives or deverbatives to 
describe persons. The type was most active in Greek, where there are many 
such nouns in -rns: these are masculines, marked as such by -s. A particularly 
old example is érns ‘kinsman’ : *ofe-rns ‘belonging to one’s own group’. So too 
yapérns ‘husband’, oixérns ‘member of the household’, duAérns ‘member of 
the tribe’, xndeorjs ‘connexion by marriage’—all these make a fairly large 
group of words for family, etc., relationships.” 

Where feminines were needed in Greek, generally the suffix -rs was applied, 
as in oixérns: -71s, mapakoirns: -ris. But we must note especially yayery,? 
feminine corresponding to yaérns. I think that there is a good case for regard- 
ing yapery, the feminine, as the older form. It is attested earlier (-77 first in 

* Walde-Hofmann connects amita with Varro, suggests Rossbach, P.W. i. 1751). 
the child’s word *ama which is the supposed 2 See Risch, Wortbildung der homerischen 
base of amo. So too Walde-Pokorny, i. 53; Sprache, 28 ff.; Chantraine, Formation des 
also Schrader-Nehring, ii. 86 (in opposition Noms en grec ancien, 310. 
to the view expressed at i. 332). A connexion 3 It is, of course, a derivative of ydpos, 
between amata and amita is supported by the and not of the verb yauéw, which would 


view of Dion. Hal. i. 64. 2 that Amita is an _ have given the form *yapyr7. 
older form of the name Amata (based on 
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Hesiod, -rns Aeschylus, according to LS®). More conclusive, its formal relation- 
ship with the masculine is anomalous: much later the more regular yapeéris was 
created according to the usual pattern. yayery may then be regarded as 
retaining the original -td- suffix, without termination. 

In Italic, on the other hand, the -td- suffix has been largely obscured. It 
probably provided the basis, enlarged with -ia, to make abstracts in -itia, as 
amicitia (Brugmann, Grund. ii”. 1. 194; K.V.G. 345); and also in -tds -tdti-, as 
novitas (Pokrowskij, K.Z. xxxv. 250-3; Brugmann, K.V.G. 350). But some 
examples of abstracts in -ta remain, as iuventa, senecta.' Such are the surviving 
traces in Latin of the abstract use of the suffix. amita, in my view, is an example 
of the other use of the suffix, to name persons, and is thea comparable with the 
Greek forms in -rns, such as oixérns, and especially with the feminine yaper7j. 
Another example can be seen in Genita (Genita Mana, connected with child- 
birth) ; with which must be grouped Oscan Genetai. This form seems closely 
analogous with yevérns ‘begetter’, yevery ‘time of birth’ ; and it is preferable to 
take it as another survival of the -d- suffix used with personal sense,’ rather 
than as a participial form in -tos.3 Note that here, as in the case of amata, it is 
the conservative language of religion which has preserved the ancient form. 


University College, Swansea A. C. MOORHOUSE 


MADIDIS CANTAT QUAE SOSTRATUS ALIS 


Creditur olim 
velificatus Athos et quidquid Graecia mendax 
audet in historia; constratum classibus isdem 
suppositumque rotis solidum mare credimus, altos 
defecisse amnes epotaque flumina Medo 
prandente et madidis cantat quae Sostratus alis, 


(Juvenal, 10. 173-8.) 


Ir makes no serious difference to the sense whether we prefer Housman’s 
punctuation, as above, or another (historia, . . . mare; credimus altos). Sostratus is 
most often understood, after the Scholia, to recite with sweating shoulders or 
arm-pits, though some have thought wet or sodden or even tipsy wings appro- 
priate for a versifier attempting flights on a theme like rivers. Who was he? 
On this question the Scholia are merely fatuous, ‘S. poeta fuit: hic Xerxis 
regis facta descripsit’. Mayor can add nothing. The Budé edition is not helpful, 
‘on ignore qui était ce Sostrate’. Friedlaender, repeated apparently with 
approval by Duff, guesses that he competed for the prize in Greek poetry at the 
Agon Capitolinus. But cantat may well refer to a dead author—probably, if 
not necessarily, a poet—whose work was extant, and the context seems to 
point to someone more notorious than a hungry Greekling of Rome. Can any 
suitable earlier Sostratus be found? Pauly-Wissowa discusses fourteen persons 
of the name without mentioning the Juvenal reference. Number 7 is Sostratus 
of Nysa, who was heard by the future geographer Strabo (Str., p. 650), and 
is cited by Ps.-Plut. de Fluviis 2 (F.H.G. iv. 505) as having written some sort of 

? This formation is perhaps more certain 2 See Pokrowskij, loc. cit. 251, note 1; 
in the case of iuventa. senecta may instead be Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étym. de la langue latine, 


taken as a feminine adjective form, senectus 398. 
-a -um. See Ernout, Philologica, 227-8. 3 So Conway, Jtal. Dial., Index s.v. 
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work entitled On Rivers. F. P. Nash, Rev. de Phil. 1886, 154-5, takes this as a 
poem and as meant by Juvenal. Buecheler, Rhein. Mus. 1880, 391, had thought 
of a Sostratus barely mentioned by Steph. Byz. s.v. Muxaan. Friedlaender finds 
neither suggestion satisfying. 

Now Aristotle, Poetics, c. 26, 1462*, observes that, while actors can overact, 
one can overdo gesticulation also in an epic recital, €or: meprepydleoBar trois 
onpeios Kai paxyswdSodvra, as did Sosistratus. The editors can only say that this 
man is otherwise unknown ; so Gudeman, who adds that rhapsodic competi- 
tions, as at the Panathenaea, are often attested. P.-W. discusses seven persons 
of the name without mentioning the Poetics. Sometimes, e.g. in Diodorus 
xix. 3. 3 and 4. 3, ed. Fischer, the manuscripts give the name wrongly as 
Sostratus. Surely the reverse of this confusion is possible, and Aristotle may 
have written not Sosistratus but Sostratus. If so, is it greatly daring to suppose 
that he and Juvenal mean the same man? What subject was more likely than 
the defeat of Xerxes for a showy declaimer at Athens in or before Aristotle’s 
time? The identification may seem precarious, but to reject it is to be left with 
the very odd coincidence that, when two writers want a striking example of a 
Greek reciting epic with extravagant gestures, they think of Sosistratus and 
Sostratus. 


University of Birmingham J. O. THOMSON 


THE WILL OF Q. VERANIUS 


THE poet Juvenal, we know, condemned the emperor Nero more sharply for 
his verses than his murders.' We may wish to judge by a more clearly moral 
standard, but we may find reason to believe that Nero was responsible for less 
bloodshed when he signed the death-warrants of senators and Christians than 
when one day he opened the will of an undistinguished governor in a distant 
province. 

Suetonius tells us that Nero once ‘even thought of withdrawing the army 
from Britain and changed his purpose only because he was ashamed to seem to 
belittle the glory of his father’,” but he does not tell us when. A modern scholar 
indeed has written that the suppression of the Great Revolt of a.p. 61 was ‘the 
moment to which the episode must surely belong’.* But this cannot be. We 
have a full narrative of Tacitus here, and Tacitus was well placed to know the 
facts ;* and he makes clear not only that reinforcements were sent to make good 
the casualties but that, when the imperial freedman appeared, the issue put 
before him was whether the insurgents should be treated with mildness or not, 
and whether a new governor was not desirable. But of evacuation not a hint. 
If we look at the period before the revolt, however, we can find an occasion 
which is far more suitable to both parties in the episode, to Britain and to 
Nero. This is in A.D. 58. 

Britain was proving disappointing. The conquest had started with a flourish, 
celebrated by poetical effusions’ and triumphal arches ;° but now it was dying 


t 8. 211-30. during the events described in Ann. xiv. 
2 Nero 18. 38, 39. 5 Anth. Lat. 419-26. 
3 I. A. Richmond in Arch. Journ, ciii. 61. 6 Mattingly-Sydenham, i. 125; Dio Ix. 


4 Agricola was in Britain (Agr. 5. 3) 22.1 (A.D. 44); LL.S. 216, 217 (A.D. 52). 
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away in mountain skirmishes, and a governor of experience (including earlier 
British experience), Didius Gallus,' seemed unable to make headway. The 
mysterious island beyond the world’s end? with its mirage of yet more distant 
islands held in thrall? was turning out to be an ordinary frontier province with 
tedious frontier bickerings. The treasure island of the west was producing some 
silver indeed,* but the principal mining areas had been attacked in vain or 
not yet reached at all,5 and the gold was still far away.° There was an old ex- 
pressed doctrine that Britain would not be worth the expense of its garrison.” 

And for Nero Britain had given its name to the murdered Britannicus. 
Britain was the place where his ridiculous predecessor had made himself 
especially ridiculous. Nero was planning a campaign in that Orient to whose 
glamour he would always succumb: by quitting Britain he could save in man- 
power ;° Nero was toying with the idea of abolishing indirect taxation:'® by 
quitting Britain he could save in money. How natural to wonder at this moment 
whether Britain was worth it! 

Perhaps the rumour of Nero’s decision reached Britain. If Roman troops 
were to quit, no ruler had more cause for apprehension than Rome’s firmest 
ally, the British quisling as we might call him, so extravagantly honoured, 
Cogidumnus, king of the Sussex Belgae, with his Roman entourage."' A dedica- 
tion to Nero was set up in this year A.D. 58’? in the capital of the ‘regnum’, 
Noviomagus, which we know as Chichester. Perhaps there were more than 
dedications erected, for it may be to this time and to these circumstances that 
we should assign the fort which he commenced (but was not allowed to 
finish!) and the entrenchments against his western neighbours who might leap 
on him, when the protecting power was gone." 

But if Cogidumnus could suspect and tremble for his life, there was one at 
Rome who could know and tremble for his money,—Seneca, the emperor’s 
tutor, who had forty million sesterces out on loan to British chiefs. The philo- 
sopher acted like a prudent financier with inside information: he called those 
loans in.'* 

1 I.L.S. 970 with Oliver’s revised readings from Britain for an Eastern project (Tac: 


(A.F.P. xix. 219). Hist. i. 6). 10 Tac. Ann. xiii. 50. 
2 Cf. Antiquity, xxi. 5. " CLL. vii. 11; Tac. Agr. 14. 2. Ifa legatus, 








3 The Orkneys (‘Orcades’) supposed to 
have submitted to Claudius (Eutropius vii. 
13. 3; Orosius vii. 6. 10; Jerome, Chron., ed. 
Fotheringham, 261; Cassiodorus, Chron. 
Min. ii. 137). The matter, too long for a 
footnote, is discussed in the following article. 

* CLL. vii. 1201, 1202. On the meaning 
of EX ARG on C.LL. vii. 1203, also from 
the Mendips, Smythe in Trans. Newcomen Soc. 
XX. 139. 

5 The ‘Degeangli’ of Flintshire (cf. 7.R.S. 
xii. 283), attacked by Ostorius (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 32). On other mines, Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome, iii. 42-5. 

® The mines at Dolaucothy, Carmarthen- 
shire, ib. iii. 39. 

7 Strabo ii. 5. 8, p. 116; iv. 5. 3, pp. 200, 
201. The point was made subsequently, of 
course, by Appian, BC., praef. 5. 

8 Apocolocyntosis 8. 
® Nero did eventually withdraw a legion 





Cogidumnus ought (in spite of Anderson in ed., 
p. 80) to have been adlectus in senatum. I.L.S. 
1072 (if the order of the cursus on the stone 
is the true order of the career) of ¢c. A.D. 150 
seems the-only example of a legatus who is 
not a senator, and it is not really a parallel. 
Surely only Claudius could have done some- 
thing so eccentric. 

2 CLL. vii. 12 = £.E. iii, p. 114 = ib. 
ix, p. 513. CJ.L. vii. 11 could well be con- 
temporary, for the domus divina formula can 
be as old as Tiberius (Anderson, I.c.). And 
Romans at the court of Cogidumnus would 
be especially nervous! 

13 Excavations at Ridgehanger, Hamp- 
shire, reported in Proc. Hants Field Club 
(forthcoming). 

4 Dio Ixii. 2. 1. Was that why the procurator 
too demanded back the money that Claudius 
had given to Britons (? including Cogi- 
dumnus) ? 
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And now Q. Veranius, the recently appointed governor, died at his post— 
and mentioned Nero in his will, which meant that Nero could read it and learn 
his views on Britain. “The whole province could have been won if he had only 
had two more years life." Youth changes its mind quickly, and dictators have 
their whims: Nero was omnipotent and young. Perhaps there was nothing 
wrong after all with Claudius’ plans of British conquest. Why insult the memory 
of a man who after all had adopted him as son and heir?? Find an expert on 
mountain warfare (for it was the mountains that were the trouble), send him to 
Britain, and all will be well. There was an old consular who twenty years 
before had made history by being the first Roman general to cross the Atlas— 
and had written it too.? Nero dug out Suetonius Paulinus and sent him to 
Britain. But Seneca did not countermand his instructions. Perhaps it was too 
late. Or perhaps he did not care: Britons were savages and they were far away. 
And so the great rebellion followed. 

Tacitus has painted the course of it in his finest colours ; nevertheless a know- 
ledge of ancient public law and modern archaeological discovery may allow 
us to add a touch. He tells us how again a will in Nero’s favour enters into the 
picture, this time an attempt of Prasutagus, king of Rome’s allies, the Iceni, to 
secure the succession of his daughters by naming the emperor their co-heir. 
The result, as we know, was the annexation of his kingdom and the humilia- 
tion’of Boudicca his widow. But educated Roman readers would not miss the 
significance of this in public law. A king in treaty relations with Rome had 
died, and Rome did not make treaties with kingdoms but only with their rulers 
personally.* A new treaty was thus necessary if annexation were not to follow. 
And Rome had decided to annex. 

The effect upon British susceptibilities of Suetonius’ attack on Anglesea is 
unmentioned by Tacitus, and was perhaps unknown in its full depth to any 
Roman. To preface the conquest of Wales by an attack on Anglesea was justi- 
fied on purely military grounds, for ‘Mon, the mother of Wales’ could, accord- 

ing to a medieval author, feed all Wales for a year.5 But Anglesea was more 
than the granary of Wales ; Suetonius found it a stronghold of the Druids, and 
a recent discovery, brilliantly interpreted, has told us what that means. 
Anglesea was a true centre of religious pilgrimage, where objects of cult from 
all over Britain might be brought.® When we think of the temple of Claudius, 
destroyer of druidism in Gaul, rising in majesty in the hated intruding colonia 
like an arx (if it be not ara) aeternae dominationis,’ representative of the new 
dispensation, and when we read in Tacitus of the uprooting of the sacred trees 
in Anglesea,® representative of the old, can we doubt that the Britons saw the 
contrast and drew the conclusion? Perhaps it was actually a soldier of Sueton- 
ius who marched from the new world to the old, from Camulodunum to Mona, 
Colchester to Anglesea, and recorded (inaccurately indeed) the distance 
between them for eventual inclusion in the encyclopaedia of Pliny.? In truth 


? Tac, Ann.xiv.29. Wemustnotforgetthat —_briae, ii. 6 and Bede, H.E. ii. g ( frugum proventu 
Veranius had a certain military reputation;  atque ubertate). 
Onesander dedicated his tactical treatise to ® Sir Cyril Fox, Llyn Cerrig Bach, esp. 


him (praef. 1). PP. 59-74. 
2 Suetonius, I.c. 7 Tac. Ann. xiv. 31. ara, the reading of the 
3 Pliny, W.H. v. 14; Dio Ix. 9. 1. first hand of the Mediceus, is perhaps prefer- 
* Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. 594. able as the lectio difficilior. 
5 ‘Mon mam Kambre’, Giraldus Cam- 8 Ib. 30, excist luci saevis superstitionibus 


brensis, Jtin. Kambriae, ii. 7; Descriptio Cam- _ sacri. 9 N.H. ii. 187. 
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a river of blood, the blood of seventy thousand, we are told, flowed between 
Camulodunum and Mona, blood that flowed, if I have told the story aright, 
because a foolish old man made a will, because a young man read it and 
changed his mind, and because a philosopher did not care. 


Magdalen College, Oxford Cc. E. STEVENS 


CLAUDIUS AND THE ORCADES 


Tuat Claudius ‘added the Orcades to the Roman Empire’ is usually dismissed 
as a mere error or at best an anachronism of late authors. But it does not seem 
that the matter can be so easily settled. This detail of the conquest is absent 
from Suetonius (Claud. 17. 2)—and hence from epitomizers who follow him 
alone in their accounts of the invasion (Aur. Victor, Caes. 4. 2; Epitome 4. 7)—, 
but it could be learnt elsewhere, and it is interesting to see how Orosius, while 
professedly following Suetonius, manages to get it in (vii. 6. 10). Actually 
there seems no reason why authors who wrote later than Eutropius in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, Orosius, Jerome, and Cassiodorus, should not have taken 
the record of the annexation directly or indirectly from him, for they offer 
nothing independent and all use his phrase addidit imperio Romano, It is the 
account of Eutropius, therefore, that we must examine: ‘Britannis intulit 
bellum, quam nullus Romanorum post C. Caesarem attigerat, eaque devicta 
per Cn. Sentium et A. Plautium, inlustres ac nobiles viros, triumphum cele- 
brem egit. quasdam insulas etiam ultra Brittanias in Oceano positas imperio 
Romano addidit, quae appellantur Orchades, filio autem suo Brittanici nomen 
inposuit’ (vii. 13. 2-3). 

Now in the first place, to introduce an eccentric detail found in no other 
narrative is quite exceptional for these late epitomizers, whose treatment of 
the Julio-Claudian period is uniformly jejune and rarely offers anything which 
is not in Suetonius. But this paragraph does not come from Suetonius at all; 
it mentions Plautius, who is known to us in a British context from Dio and the 
Agricola of Tacitus, but it also mentions a Cn. Sentius, whose presence in 
Britain is not attested otherwise in any extant source. Yet this must be Cn. 
Sentius Saturninus, consul in A.D. 41, who evidently accompanied Claudius 
to Britain as one of his consular comites (so Huebner, Hermes, xix. 529). An 
evidently true fact, uniquely attested by Eutropius; allows us to approach this 
matter of the Orcades, for which he is the earliest authority, with more con- 
fidence. In the second place, the earliest mention of the Orcades in an ancient 
source, Mela iii. 54, was written on the eve of the ‘celebrated triumph’ of 
A.D. 44," whereas Diodorus and Strabo in their long excerpts from northern 
explorers know nothing of them. That they should appear seemingly for the 
first time in ancient literature just at the time when, according to Eutropius, 
the claim was made for their inclusion in the Roman Empire is at least an odd 
coincidence. We might suppose, therefore, that mention of the Orcades (and 
presumably of Plautius and Sentius also) occurred in some document glorifying 


* The Teubner editor of Mela (praef. v) relies on technical arguments concerning 
assigns the British passages of his author to the date of the division of Mauretania, 
the reign of Caligula. To support this (which which can be refuted from P.-W. xiv. 2373. 
is most improbable on a priori grounds), he 
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the Claudian conquest, which Suetonius decided not to use, at least in respect 
of these details; and what document as ultimate authority would be more 
likely than the inscription set up on one of those triumphal arches of A.D. 44?! 
It might not be overbold to assume that Tacitus (Agr. 10. 5—‘incognitas ad id 
tempus insulas’) and Juvenal (2. 160, 161—‘modo captas Orcadas’) in speaking 
of the Orcades in a later context had at the back of their minds this earlier 
claim of annexation. 

Absurd in a sense the claim, of course, was; but could it have had any 
justification at all? There are points that we might note in this connexion. The 
northern trade contacts of pre-Roman Camulodunum have been stressed by its 
recent excavators (Hawkes—Hull, 134), and these will take us up to the Bri- 
gantes in Yorkshire, at least. Now in the language of prehistorians the ‘Orcades’ 
mean the people of the ‘Broch culture’, and though the most recent study 
(Scott, Proc. Prehist. Soc., N.S. xiii. 18) denies them the title of great seafarers, 
the terra-cotta bale of wool of Rhineland origin from a Broch on Skye proves 
that they could on occasion make long voyages. Is it not possible that some 
such adventurous sea-captain put into Camulodunum in A.D. 43 and made sub- 
mission to Rome in the name of his people, and that the submission of islands 
hitherto unknown struck the imagination of the emperor who commemorated 
it on his triumphal arches? 

And it looks as though some non-military concept had actually influenced 
the strategic plan of the expedition. As Teuber long ago pointed out (Bettrdge 
zur Geschichte der Eroberung Britanniens, p. 19), the ninth legion, which certainly 
reached Lincoln in the early stages of the conquest (Arch. Journ. ciii. 27), was 
Plautius’ own legion from Pannonia (closely accompanied, if the evidence of 
the tile from Leicester—C./.L. vii. 18*= E.E. iv. 695 = ib. vii. 1124—is 
sound, by the eighth, also from Pannonia), which should mean that the 
commander-in-chief was operating with this column. Yet a knowledge of 
British prehistory shows that compared, for instance, with the Wessex columns, 
he had much the easier job; and this is not military good sense. Does this not 
suggest that there was a directive to push swiftly and decisively northwards? 
And from whom could such a directive come but from Claudius himself? 
And what more likely occasion for it than this submission by an islander from 
the distant north ?? 

And how in character for Claudius it would be! Historians have often 
noticed how his sound administrative sense is shot through with a streak of 
crankiness. And this crankiness he betrays in full measure in Britain. To appear 
there with elephants, to wish all Britons in togas (which may have connoted 
giving a British town a municipal charter and a British chief a seat in the 
senate), to be worshipped as a god in his lifetime in a great temple in his 
British colonia—here was the cranky streak indeed. To declare the Orkneys 


! We can hardly find room for the Or- _ later from the earlier arch of a.p. 44 (where 








cades on the inscription relating to Britain 
from the ‘52 a.p. arch’ (J.L.S. 216), though 
early editors tried. On the other hand, it 
seems unnecessary to suppose with Groag 
(P.-W. iii. 2797) that Suetonius copied the 
phrase sine ulla iactura from the ‘52 A.D. 
arch’ and applied it by a slip of memory to 
the circumstances of A.p. 43. Such a phrase 
could perfectly well have been copied in the 


it would, in fact, have been a good deal more 
appropriate). 

2 The Romans were certainly in contact 
with the Brigantes at an early date, for not 
only is there the mention of them in Apocolo- 
cyntosis 12, but the language of Ann. xii. 40 
proves that Tacitus had dealt with them in a 
lost Book (ut supra memoravi). 
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annexed to the Roman Empire on the word of an adventurous sea-captain, 
and to send the commander-in-chief tearing northwards in the hope of imple- 
menting the annexation—here would be action well worthy of this remarkable 


personage. 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


THE HOMERIC EPIGRAM 
TO THE POTTERS 


Line 3. In C.R. Ixii. 55-7 I rejected Pollux’s 
reading xdvaorpa. But it has, I see, strong 
support on a sherd found at Naucratis and 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
The sherd, numbered N g9-N 1042, is the 
base of an Attic black one-handled cup with 
ring-foot (a ‘one-handler’ in the jargon; cf. 
Hesperia, iv. 476, fig. 1. 37 and 507, Nos. 37- 
42; xviii, pl. 93. 74; xvii. 186, fig. 8); its 
date appears to be the first quarter of the 
fourth century B.c., or slightly less probably 
the last quarter of the fifth.’ Round the 
underside of the base are scratched the words 
Apropovos to KavacGov toro: a faint scratch 
below the first o might be an attempt to 
alter it to an e, but I think it is rather a slip 
of the hand of the writer. The forms and 
values of the letters suggest, so Mr. G. 
Woodhead kindly tells me, a date in the 
second half of the fifth century and an Attic 
hand. The inscription was published and its 
relevance noted by C. C. Edgar (B.S.A. v. 
56 and pl. 5, No. 111: his sketch makes the 
letters appear a little tidier than they are). 
The ancient name for these one-handled 
cups, which are normally painted black, is 
not determined and ‘ xdvac@ov’, like xdrudos, 
may have a general rather than a particular 
significance. 

R. M. Coox 


CICERO, PRO MILOWNE, 98 


‘De me, inquit, semper populus Romanus, 
semper omnes gentes loquentur, nulla um- 
quam obmutescet vetustas.’ 


F. H. Colson, in his note (1893) on this 
passage, writes, ‘vetustas: generally taken to 
mean ‘‘future age, posterity’’, a use for which 
no real parallel is adduced’. Colson’s view, 
like that of J. P. Postgate on Propertius, iv. 
1. 23, is that future ages will be looking back 


' For the parallels and dating I am in- 
debted to Mr. P. E. Corbett, who is familiar 
with the series of Classical pottery from the 
American excavation in the Agora at Athens. 





Cc. E. STEVENS 


to the present time, which they will regard 
as antiquity, a ‘prospective-retrospective’ 
use of vetustas. 

Like A. B. Poynton (1892) and others ad 
loc., I think that the point of view is to be 
regarded as entirely prospective; a clear 
parallel for the point of view, if not for the 
actual word itself, can be adduced from 
Catulius 95. 6, where it is said that Cinna’s 
Xmyrna will be known all over the world and 
will endure for ever; the ages, which were 
once young,’ will gradually grow older and 
older as time goes on, but will nevertheless 
continue to read Cinna’s poem: the longer 
Father Time lives, the older he will become, 
and so eventually, says Catullus, <myrnam 
cana diu saecula pervolvent ‘the ages, grown 
hoary through the passage of time, will con- 
tinue to read the <myrna’: in other words, 
centuries from the present, the world itself 
will be vetus, marked by canities, the sign of 
vetustas, the very word used by Cicero. 
Charles Lamb wrote from an identical point 
of view when he exclaimed, ‘What do I care 
for the present? J write for antiquity!’ If it 
is possible in English and Latin alike to 
describe the sixth century B.c. indifferently 
as ‘early (i.e. young) times’? or as ‘ancient 
times’,* it is as logical to think of the present 
as having grown old or young according to 
the point of view one adopts at the given 
moment and of the future as fated to grow 
either still younger or (as in Catullus and 
Cicero and Charles Lamb) still older: the 
translation of our passage will then be, ‘Men 
will never cease to speak of me even when 
the world has grown grey’. 


W. LEONARD GRANT 
University of British Columbia 

2 Cf. the phrase novitas mundi in Lucr. v. 
818, quoted by Poynton. 

3 Cf. Horace’s homines recentes, Od. i. 10. 23 
but also note that the phrase could as easily 
mean ‘modern men’ as in the first chapter 
of Varro’s Res Rusticae; similarly ultimus, 
although it normally means ‘last’, can also 
mean ‘first’, as in Hor. Od. i. 16. 18. 

+ Cf. Martial’s cana saecula viii. 80. 2, 
where Catullus’ own phrase is used in con- 
trariam partem. 
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A PUN IN SUETONIUS 


Vespasian 22: ‘expugnatus autem a muliere 
quadam, quasi amore suo deperiret, cum per- 
ductae pro concubitu sestertia quadringenta 
donasset, admonente dispensatore quem ad 
modum summam rationibus vellet inferri, 
**Vespasiano,” inquit, ‘‘adamato”’.’ 

The usual interpretation makes Vespasian 
yield to the lady’s desires and pay her 400,000 
sesterces for the pleasure: his answer to the 
steward’s question is, then, “To a passion for 
Vespasian’. 

However, (1) It is not at all typical of a 
notorious skinflint like Vespasian to give the 
lady 400,000 sesterces (a huge sum) con- 
sidering that he was complying with her re- 
quest. Some scholars have therefore changed 
the text in such a way as to make her give him 
the money; i.e. by reading perducta or per- 
ducta ei. 

(2) Neither of these versions gives us the 
sort of story we should look for in this par- 
ticular place. We are being told about 
Vespasian’s happy remarks, witty cracks, 
and apt quotations, and have just seen 
Mestrius Florus floored with a pun: after 
telling Vespasian to say plaustra rather than 
plostra, he was paid back in his own coin the 
next day, being greeted as ‘Flaurus’ (¢Aadpos). 

We may therefore doubt the traditional 
translation of our story and suspect that here, 
too, a pun lies concealed. 

The first difficulty can be solved by taking 
pro to mean ‘instead of’ and not ‘for’; so that 
Vespasian gave the lady 400,000 sesterces 
instead of lying with her, the greatness of the 
sum adding to the humour of the situation. 

This meaning of pro is common in Sueton- 
ius ; cf. Ful. 70 Quirites eos pro militibus appella- 
rat. Close parallels to our passage, involving, 
in the first example, a sum of money, and in 
the second, a verbal noun, are Tib. 44 ut... 
decies pro ea sestertium acciperet (where pro means 
‘instead of’) and Claud. 24 collegio quaestorum 
pro stratura viarum gladiatorium munus iniunxit. 
The use in our passage will seem more normal 
if we think of concubitus as something which 
might have been given to the lady. 

What, then, does Vespasiano adamato mean? 

The translation ‘To a passion for Vespa- 
sian’ can be supported by the use of adamare 
in Petronius 110 and Pliny, N.H. viii. 155, 
for example. But although this is the mean- 
ing of the word in Latin, it has another and a 
very different meaning in Greek—déapdrw. 

This word is peculiarly appropriate here. 
First, it gives a pleasant modification to ex- 

pugnatus, in its sense of ‘unsubdued’; 
secondly, it is very much to the point in its 
derived sense of ‘unseduced’ (cf. Soph. Aj. 








450 and the scholiast’s map8évos). In fact, 
Vespasian, the hoary old sinner, is saying, 
‘Put it down to the preservation of Vespas- 
ian’s chastity’. If this version is correct, it 
gives us an example of the stress accent in 
spoken Greek of the first century A.D.: see 
Sturtevant, Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 
Ppp. 102-5, especially §§ 1095, 109c, and 
110 (end). 

We should then translate as follows (I can- 
not bring out the pun fully, but stress the 
Greek rather than the Latin meaning of 
adamato): ‘He yielded to the assaults of a 
certain lady, who said she was dying for love 
of him, in that, when she was brought into 
his presence, rather than lie with her, he gave 
her 400,000 sesterces. When his steward 
asked him how he wished the sum entered in 
his accounts, he replied, “To keeping Ves- 
pasian a virgin” ’. 

T. L. Zinn 
New College, Oxford. 


IN SUMMA (C.R. Ixiii. 3-4) 


In support of the view put forward that in 
summa or ad summam can mean after all or in 
Sact as well as in short, it may be worth while 
to point out that the modern Italian insomma 
likewise combines all three meanings. This, 
perhaps the most frequent of Italian clichés, 
increases in frequency the farther one goes 
down the scale towards illiteracy. It is often 
untranslatable just because it marks a mental 
blank. Was this perhaps also one of its func- 
tions in the sermo plebeius, from which it is 
now accepted that Italian evolved? We 
could understand then why Cicero avoided 
it. I have been unable to lay my finger on an 
example earlier than the sixteenth century, 
but the word can hardly be a learned 
Renaissance borrowing. Machiavelli (1513) : 
‘In somma, nelle mercennarie é pit peri- 
culosa la ignavia’ (‘In short’); Manzoni 
(1827): RENZO (angry) ‘Insomma’ (‘But 
after all’) . . . DON ABBONDIO (interrupting 
and repeating the word in different sense) 
‘Insomma, io non ci ho colpa’ (‘In short’) ; 
Moravia (1943): ‘Ma insomma, non si pud 
stare un momento in pace!’ (‘Really, I mean 
to say’); Croce (1944): ‘Sono, insomma, 
anch’ essi . . .” (“In short’). It will be seen 
that when the word has not its real meaning 
‘in short’, it is an expletive expressing 
impatient protest. This is a natural extension 
of the fundamental idea, which the Romans 
might well have also exploited. 


D. B. GREGOR 
Northampton Grammar School 
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SOME MANUSCRIPTS OF 
JUVENAL 


THERE has recently been placed in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, a note-book 
in which C. E. Stuart had recorded readings 
from several manuscripts of Juvenal. The 
manuscripts, with the dates ascribed to them 
by Stuart, are these: 


Ottobonianus 2884 saec. xv. 
Barberinensis viii. 18 saec. xv. 
Casanatensis 1729 saec. xiii. 
Urbinas 342 saec. ix-x. 
Vindobonensis 131 saec. x. 


The record of these manuscripts is fairly full. 
Urb. and Vind. are closely related. 

There are also excerpts from Barb. viii. 44, 
Casanatensis 1527, Corsiniana 1274, Dres- 
densis Dc 154, Laurentiani xxxiv 25, 39, 
Monacenses 14015, 14466, Ottoboniani 
1031, 1146, 1574, 1583, 1647, 1687, 1793, 
1806, 1842, 2012, 2849, Palatinus 1708, 
Urbinates 342, 658, 659, 660, 672, 673, 
Vallicelliani C 66, E 31, Vaticani 2766, 2810, 
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3162, Vindobonenses 232, 272. Of these 
Stuart thought that Monacensis 14466 
might repay further examination. There 
are occasional notes of other manuscripts. 

The harvest of noteworthy readings ap- 
pears to be small. Most are already to be 
found in Housman’s second edition. He does 
not, however, mention fronte (Ott. 2884, 
Vall. E 31, Barb. viii. 18, Cas. 1729) at 7. 
156 (forte P parte ¥). This reading was pub- 
lished by Stuart himself (C.Q. iii. 7), and is 
ascribed by Jahn-Buecheler’ to ‘codices 
aliquot uetusti’; it seems plausible. Other 
readings not recorded by Housman are: 
summa (Ott. 1842, with Schol. Lucan vi. 7) 
at 3. 39; illum (Barb. viii. 18, Ott. 2884, with 
Priscian) at 3. 232; compelle (Vind. 108) at 
3. 321; aduncos (Cas. 1729, Urb. 658, Laur. 
xxxiv. 39, Ott. 2884) at 5. 41 (but see Duff’s 
note) ; seu (Cas. 1729, with Jahn) at 8. 229 
(om. P tu Y aut edd.) ; utribus (Pal. 1708) 
at 15. 104. 

F. H. SANDBACH 
Trinity College, 
Cambridge 


REVIEWS 


ANTHOLOGIA LYRICA GRAECA 


Ernestus Dieux: Anthologia Lyrica Graeca. Fasc. i. Editio tertia. Pp. 144. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1949. Cloth and boards, $2.40. 





Tue general character of this book is well enough known. The relation of the 
third edition to its predecessor is sufficiently defined in the Preface, signed by 
Rudolf Beutler: ‘satis habuimus secundam Anthologiae editionem addendis 
supplementis augere adiunctis quae Ernestus Diehl sua manu adscripserat et 
quae ex annalibus et commentariis, virorum doctorum libris et enchiridiis 
excerpsimus’. Editor and publisher deserve our ‘gratitude for a valuable 
service. It would be vain and ungenerous to complain to the former that the 
defects inherent in the original plan of this Anthology remain what they were ; 
or to the latter, that he has been obliged to use the old Teubner type and a 
paper of indifferent quality. The book remains indispensable ; it is by no means 
all, but it is a considerable proportion, of what we need as a basis for the study 
of early elegiac poetry. The reviewer can do no more, within the space allotted, 
than suggest ways in which a fourth edition might be improved. 

Tyriaeus (confidently entitled 6 MiAjovs ; to the pleasure, I surmise, of few) : 
The most important novelty in the book is a new text of P. Berol. 11675: 
“W. Schubartii benignitate fragmenti formam ab Ibschero nuper restitutam 
dare possumus ’. The fragments have been rearranged to constitute parts of 
only two columns, one of 32 and the other of 31 lines. No detail is given about 
the evidence for this reconstitution of the text; and not even the paramount 
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authority of Schubart will inhibit the reader from wondering whether the last 
word has been said on at least two points: (i) The isolated fragment which 
contains two successive verse-ends a]yaAAouévn, ja Kai xpoxdevra’, is so placed 
as to stand opposite, and therefore to terminate, lines beginning Meconviwy| , 
tetxos tep| ; the context shows that great ingenuity would be required to 
reconcile these beginnings with these ends. (ii) The new arrangements in col. i 
have probably resulted in a false relation of hexameters to pentameters : four 
of six consecutive pentameters are now made to begin with new sentences or 
clauses, i. 18 of yap [ , i. 22 of pév yap Bl , i. 24 0f 8’ exrool , i. 28 of 8’ dhs ex 
mol , Cf. i. 30 rots txeAor w[ — evidence of technique, so far as it goes, indicates 
that these were much more probably beginnings of hexameters. The text is 
encumbered with a number of rash supplements, some of which (e.g. i. 15, ii. 
50) do not square with the scantily reported evidence of the manuscript; 
among the most misleading are zpo|ceya@[s i. 18, BlacvAjjs i. 22, and the wildly 
speculative restorations in i. 28 ot 8’ ds éx md[vrov adv udd|decor Avds, ii. 45 
ovr” ap [Aevor]ijpds te ALQwv Kali diorevovras, ii. 48 dppte ev i]Oein, ii. 49 
dpilacovow réxvoror|y eouxdres 7[€ yuvarkiv. In i. 13 the text offered is Jevovras 
omobev (in fact cjevovras, I do not know why): I can only comment that we 
have hitherto been led to believe that the last word in the manuscript is 
émicow; the apparatus is silent. In ii. 54 the text is offered as ja repyopin: 
there is nothing to indicate what this may mean, and the apparatus proceeds 
as if Jarep povint had been offered. This, the most interesting, is also the most 
unsatisfactory text in the book; it is of the first importance that the new 
arrangement should be reconsidered and republished, this time with the fullest 
palaeographical details. In the introductory remarks there is an obvious over- 
sight: “carminis archetypon est M (retyooxomia)’ [sic]. In the bibliography it is 
surprising to find no mention of Wilamowitz, T.G.L., and astonishing to find 
none of Jacoby, Hermes 53 (1918); for that we must wait for the footnote to 
Tyrt. 7. 25; but there are those who will look for its mention at the start, as one 
of the most important essays hitherto written on this poet. Space is limited, but 
was large enough to allow a whole line for Ehrenberg’s obiter dicta in H. 68 
(not, as printed, 86), halfa line to the unhelpful Hinze in R.M. 84, and unneces- 
sary references to standard works such as R.E. and Schmid-Stahlin. To the loci 
similes in the footnotes add especially Y 323 to col. i. 10: otherwise there is 
nothing to show that this long metaphor is based on Homer’s chariot-race. In 
the note on i. 20 the reference to Radermacher, W. Stud. 1922, tells only half 
the truth; add his supplementary article in Philol. Ixxxiv (1928), pp. 257 f. 

Space permits only scattered and summary notes on the remainder of the 
book. 

Frr. 2, 3*>, Edvoyuia: It is a pity that Wade-Gery’s articles in C.Q. 1943, 1944, 
were not available to the editor. True, the footnotes eschew interpretation: 
but at least the report of Diodorus’ readings in 3* needs bringing up to date 
(v. 1 de, not 8); 3 BovAn, not -7; 3 tyepoecoa cod.; 6 edMeiny, not -ys—the 
correct reading is surely ed@ein., the adverb giving the required emphasis). 
The author’s name has dropped out of the middle of the ninth line of the 
footnotes on p. 8. 

Fr. 4: No justification is or, so far as I know, could be given for making (a) 
the quotation from Schol. Plat. legg. follow directly on that from Paus. 4. 6. 5, 
or (b) the quotation from Strabo (and Paus. 4. 15. 2, 4. 13. 6) follow directly 
on that from Paus, 4. 6. 5. In the footnote on v. 4, for Wil. read Schwartz. 
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Frr. 6-7: It is good to see that they are still two poems; but agnovit Heinrich 
is less important than demonstravit Jacoby would be. A good example of a dis- 
pensable note: ‘5 ss. audis Aeneae fata’. Another, the reference to Goldschmidt’s 
nonsense (1941, not 1940) on v. 25. Yet another, the comment on Jacoby’s 
case for deletion of 17-18: ‘del. Fac., sed cf. 8. 4 ss. (imprimis éxOpnv . . . uynv 
éuevos)’. Cf. 8. 15 s., ‘deleverunt Francke et Wil., sed singula enumerat fr. 6’. In both 
places the comment is not only devoid of intrinsic worth, but also ignores the 
arguments, not yet answered, against the traditional text. Or is anyone yet 
satisfied with aicypa 7é0m, meaning dvynt, in 8. 16; can anyone yet interpret 
apyadéov (or dpradéov) in 8. 17? In 8. 6 the old supplement duds seems to me 
much better than the new one, tows. It must be by mere oversight that there 
is no reference on 8. 23 ff. to Nilsson in Klio, xxii (1929), pp. 240 ff.—not that 
his solution is acceptable ; but this is not the place to discuss the problem. 

Fr. 9: The easy task of defending the authenticity of vv. 3-8 was performed 
by Jaeger, l.c.: but the footnotes should warn us that the case against g—10, 
especially the inane 10, has not yet been answered. In the testimonia on v. 
6, read P. Oxy. xv. 1795, ii. 26. In 23 ff. adrds 8’ (codd.) is well left alone; but 
in 26-7 we need €AnAdpevos: tov 8’. A heavier stop is required at the end of 38. 

Asius: From the position of this in the book, we are presumably required to 
regard it as a seventh-century epigram; I do not know whether anybody 
believes that it is. To the bibliography add Wackernagel, Gloita, vii (1916), 
P. 254- . 

Solon: Add to the bibliography one of the latest and perhaps the best of the 
analyses of this poem, R. Lattimore, A. 7.P. lxviii (1947). After the reference to 
Maddalena add Riv.Fil.Cl. xxi (1943), pp. 1 ff. 

Fr. 1 (the absurd title efs éavrdv is fortunately abolished): v. 11 codd. 
tysaow is defended by Rémisch, l.c., pp. 5 f.; cf. Eur. fr. 354 N?. v. 34: the 
unspeakable conjecture «5 Se:wyv remains in the text: Linforth, p. 153, and 
common sense, remain unanswered. Ziegler’s conjecture was épdew, not -wyv. 
To the references on v. 39 s. add Ed. Fraenkel, H. Ixii (1927), p. 256. 39-40 
cannot possibly have stood here originally : the weakness of the defence can be 
seen in Friedlaender, Linforth, Lattimore. 74-6: Add to the loci similes the 
most similar of all, Democritus 175 of 5€ Oeoi roior avOpdérrover Sidot0r rayaba 
navra Kai mdAat Kai viv, 7Anv 6Kdoa Kaka Kai BAaBepa Kai dvwdhedda, rade 5’ ovre 
mdAat obre viv Beot avOpusrrovor Swpodvrat, add’ adroit roiadecr eumeAdlovar dia 
vod tupAdrynta Kal ayvwpoovvnv. 

Fr. 2. 2: Add to the loci similes Democr. 21 “Opnpos . . . €méwv Kdapov €rext7}- 
vaTo mavToiwy. 

Fr. 3. 14: OeyeOAa is not supported by the references to 16 and 31, which 
only illustrate impotence of initial mute+liquid; nor by the reference to 
Mimn. 2. 10, where the phenomenon is too easily abolished ; nor by anything 

in Mess, R.M. 58. 4. 6 wézproror, if that is what Solon wrote and pronounced, 
would be more to the point. 

Fr. 24. 2: The punctuation is unintelligible; print Sjyov, ri rovrwv . . . 
€ravoduny ; 

Mimnermus (6 Kodo¢dvos, uncompromisingly): Fr. 1: The detail of the 
testim. from Callim. Aet. needs correction in the light of Pfeiffer, Callim., 
PP: 3; 7+ 

Fr. 5. 1: Add to notes Democr. 285 yuwoxew xpedv avOpwrivnv Born... 
OAyoxpénov, odAjuoiv re npot (cf. Mimn. 2. 5) cvpmreduppevny. 
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Fr. 11: Light is thrown on the context by Pfeiffer, Philol. Ixxxiv (1928), 
p- 143, not mentioned here. 

Fr. 12%: The testim. from the commentary on Antimachus is not quite 
accurately reported (e.g. rov has slipped out from between évexev and Evpucbéa), 

Fr. 13. 9: The improbable Andv ér’ dyewwdrepos is in the text. The footnote on 
the form ézapevdrepos does not quote adesp. 64 (p. 137 of this book) dpecwdrepov, 
or Diels’s version of Democr. 211 émpeifova. 

Fr. 15: There is no point whatever in pretending that these words are 
attested for Mimnermus, nor yet in supplying them with a metrical back- 
ground. It may save someone a moment’s trouble if I point out that in the 
notes (Jacoby) Hermes 43 (1908) should be Hermes 53 (1918). 

The presentation of Xenophanes calls for little comment. Add references to 
Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, pp. 52-8; Jaeger, Theology of the Early Greek 
Philosophers, pp. 38-54. Fr. 1. 34 a@yaOnv is well defended by Deichgraber, l.c., 
p. 29 n. 48. Space will not allow me to deal with the rest of the book even thus 
summarily. Adespota 7 (p. 137) may now be abolished (= Callim. Hec. fr. 
260. 50 Pf.) ; adesp. 11 read dpyéoréy, not -76: there is nothing to indicate why 
this and others, e.g. 12, should be included among elegiac fragments. The 
metrical analysis of Io Chius g is surely wrong; that of Euripides 3 contains a 
misprint ; 7<7ep) in Plato 15. 1 is quite impossible ; and so one could continue 
to comment for some time. It would have been more interesting to deal with 
interpretation : but with that this book is not at all concerned. What it sets out 
to do, it does well. We give it cordial welcome; but we must have a new text 
of Tyrtaeus 1. 


Trinity College, Cambridge D. L. PAGE 


SOME FRAGMENTS OF SAPPHO AND 
ALCAEUS 


Victor STEFFEN: (1) De duobus Alcaei carminibus novissimis. Pp. 30. (2) 
De duobus Sapphus carminibus redivivis. Pp. 26. (Travaux de la Société 
des Sciences et des Lettres de Wroclaw, Serie A, 21, 37.) Wroctaw: 
Société des Sciences et Lettres, 1948, 1949. 


I. Tue author’s purpose is to restore and explain the text of Alcaeus in P. Oxy. 
No. 2165. A few examples will prove that the task was very far beyond his 
powers. Fr. 1, col. i, v. 15 téuovres aAAdAovot Kpivyvny, a line ending with six 
consecutive long syllables; v. 18 of rér’ émux[pav|nv, ‘quae forma ad verbum 
mxpaiveoOa. referenda esset, si omnino existeret’! v. 21 dueAeéaro comes from 
Siardyeo8a, a new verb which ‘fere idem valet atque (accubantem) perse- 
verare’. This standard is fairly well maintained in the restoration of col. ii: v. 
g f. dyvidorous Bidrois mais 6 TdAaus éyw Cow, ‘ego totus miser vitam ago ignotam’ ; 
‘ego totus miser victus ago ignotos’ would have been a Latin still worthier of 
the Greek; v. 12 yapvopévas; v. 14 Kdxrnvr’ tpd y’ Exovres, about which it 
would be both easy and proper to be severe; v. 17 doirwy, as if that could be 
the present participle act. masc. nom. of dotrarps; v. 19 adpacrov méAepov, 
‘bellum inevitabile’ ; v. 20 mpds Kpetovas od« aypuv dv (‘cum nobis non liceret’) 
dvvéAnv. The reviewer would be failing in his duty if he concealed his opinion 
that this is a waste of everybody’s time; harsher terms would be justified. 
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II. The Ostracon text of Sappho. It is revealed to the author that Sappho, 
inc. lib. 12 Sedpo Sedre Moioa xpovov Airovoat [quoted by Hephaestion as an 
example of 76 €£ i@udadAuKadv Svo] is nothing but a corruption of the first line 
of the Ostracon poem, which began Seéré ou Motcat xpiavov Airrowsat, prosody 
notwithstanding. Original contributions to the text are: (i) Seip pu’ és Kpirov 
mpopdynre vaiov, (ii) xapa Kdreppov, (iii) Aeipwr eiAiSoros (‘aut iAABoros, si 
haec exstitit forma Lesb.’; Aeiuwv eidiSoros ‘pratum significat solis lucem 
praebens, vel solis luce plenum’!), (iv) cvppyayéowca Kumpu, the enormity of the 
participial form notwithstanding. But the worst is yet to be. The end of the 
penultimate line on the sherd has not axpws but avpws (one of numerous 
monsters which ‘in testa inveni’). The author has the insight to interpret this 
as adpt ws, and the effrontery to inform us that that is the Greek for quam 
primum or quam celerrime. Appropriate comment is in my mind, and had surely 
better stay there. 

The last six pages deal with the fragment published by Vogliano in Philol. 
xciii (1938), pp. 277 ff. A sombre catalogue of misapprehensions, repeated with 
additions by the same author in Eos, xliii (1948-9), fasc. i, pp. 68-77. 


Trinity College, Cambridge D. L. PAGE 


BACCHYLIDES 


Bacchylidis Carmina cum Fragmentis. Post Fr. Blass et Guil. Suess sextum 
edidit Bruno SNELL. (Bibl. Scr. Gr. et Rom. Teubneriana.) Pp. liv+ 
142. Leipzig: Teubner, 1949. Cloth and boards, $4.75. 


Tue general character and outstanding excellence of Snell’s first edition of 
1934 are so familiar to students of Bacchylides that a reviewer of this volume 
need do little more than indicate where it differs from its predecessor. 

Apart from general revision, Snell has been able to enrich this edition by 
new papyrus material. Two fragments (‘Flor. A’ and ‘Flor. B’) were published 
by Medea Norsa in Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa in 1941, and 
discussed by Snell in Hermes for the same year and by Gallavotti in Riv. filol. 
class. in 1942 and 1944: I have not seen any of these publications. 

Flor. A contains ¢. 4. 4-14. Its effect is to confirm the easy supplements 
already made in Il. 4-6, but to show that previous attempts to complete the 
more damaged Il. 7-12 were far astray. Unfortunately there are still gaps, and 
to me at least some of what is not doubtful is puzzling, for instance what seems 
to be a description of Apollo as ddvemjs a[vatipdp]uryyos Ovp[avilas adéxrwp. 
The metre of these lines now seems to prove that Rattenbury’s objection (C.R. 
lii, 1938, 114) to dAvumovixas in 1. 17 was sound, but that the true remedy is 
Maas’s new correction dAvpmovx[ijas: Snell has overlooked Rattenbury’s 
article. Snell suggests (on p. 107) that ll. g ff. may contain an attack on Pindar, 
but this is hardly more than a vague guess. 

Flor. B is new, but is assigned to c. 12 (11) chiefly on grounds of metre. It 
would seem that this ode was in three systems, and that the new fragment, 
which refers to earlier victories at the Great Games, contains part of the 
second antistrophe and of the third epode. 

‘Pap. L’ is an Oxyrhynchus piece communicated by Lobel. It contains the 
whole or parts of seventeen lines, of which the first six give the close of an 
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epinician ode, conceivably c. 14 (13), but probably a lost poem, 14 A, following 
14. These six lines are a wreck, but the rest of Pap. L is well preserved. It 
covers two of the loose Kenyon fragments, 22 K and 11 K, of which 11 K had 
been wrongly placed as Il. 40-3 of c. 14 (13). In fact K 22 gives part of Il. 1-5, 
and K 11 parts of Il. 5-8 of the opening of a new epinician, 14 B, of which the 
title has almost perished, but which was clearly written for one Aristoteles of 
Larisa. The first ten lines are almost perfect, and the K fragments, which had 
been imperfectly deciphered, add nothing to the new evidence beyond settling 
the authorship. The chief significance of this discovery is perhaps that it proves, 
as Snell points out, that rather more is lost at the end of the epinician part of 
the great British Museum papyrus A than has generally been supposed. In 
1. 17 of 14 B there is a reference to two Pythian victories, and Lobel doubtfully 
restores what survives of the title as JJA = [I(Y@I) A. If the victory celebrated 
was really won at the Pythia, Kenyon’s attractive view that c. 14 (13) (fora 
victory at the Petraea) marked a transition from the Great Games must be 
abandoned ; but the restoration of the title is extremely uncertain, and Snell 
is probably right in suggesting (p. 41*) that these Pythian victories are things 
of the past. 

Snell has also collated the Berlin papyrus 16, 140, first published by Bowra 
as fr. 341 incerti auctoris in his Oxford Pindar, and provisionally assigned by 
Snell and Diehl to Bacchylides. The poem deals with the story of Nessus and 
Deianira. The text here printed (fr. 64) improves on Bowra’s and owes a good 
deal both to Snell and to Diehl. Much remains puzzling, for instance tzois 
in ]. 13, and Snell’s tentative restoration of this passage yields unsatisfactory 
sense. 

Papyrus A has also been thoroughly re-examined, and Snell thinks that 
little more can be squeezed out of it. His apparatus contains small corrections 
of A’s readings and some references to recent publications, but on the whole 
it is little changed, and the choice of restorations made in 1934 is rarely modi- 
fied except in obedience to new discoveries. He has got rather more out of 
a fresh inspection of the British Museum papyrus of the Encomia, which forms 
his frr. 20 A, B, and c. 

The long and admirable Preface is substantially unchanged, apart from what 
is said of the new papyri, but there are several small corrections and a few notes 
of new publications. 

In the sections ‘De Bacchylidis studiis quae inveniuntur apud scriptores 
veteres’ (p. 14*) and ‘De poetis quos Bacchylides imitatus est’ (p. 18*) there 
are new references to Hegesianax, the Xipwvos émoPjKar, and the Adyo: of 
Admetus. Place might have been found in one or other section for the remark- 
able resemblance, which I have nowhere seen mentioned, between TipvvOtov 
dorv Avrovou in c. 11 (10) 57 and fr. g N*. of Phrynichus’ Phoenissae, which 
begins LiSaivov dorv Aurrodoa. This seems to be an early ode, and it is impossible 
to be sure which was written first. Four lines before, in the same ode, the words 
taiow 5€ xoAwoapéva (sc. “Hpa) ornbeco. raXivrporov EéuBarev vonua suggest a 
debt, not, I think, observed, to fr. 17 D of Stesichorus, 1. 3 xeiva 5€ (sc. Kumpis) 
Tuvdapéov kdpais xoAwoapeéva Suydpous Te Kai Tprydyous TiOnow Kai Aumecdvopas. 

There is some fresh matter and a few corrections in the important section on 
metre (pp. 18* to 33*), including a clean sweep of Dochmiacs. One small 
muddle deserves to be cleared up: the comma -——wv—v (discussed, in con- 
nexion with Caesius Bassus, on p. 19*) is expressed on p. 23*, in connexion 
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with the third line of the strophe of c. 13 (12), by the formula —-— D x, but on 
p. 24*, in the same context, by the formula — D x. This second formula is a 


wing 
d. It 






had printer’s blunder, due to the fact that in the corresponding passage of the first 
I-5, —f edition (p. 24*) the symbol —- is so ill-printed that it looks, except under a 
1 the magnifying glass, like a single —. It is more important to ‘observe that in any 
es of case this so-called D is in fact d’, and should be included among the ‘very rare’ 
had examples of that membrum discussed on p. 22*. 
tling The section ‘Fragmenta’, which closes the Preface, has been rearranged, 
oves, and contains an amusing new suggestion, that the Marpessa poem (fr. 20 A) 
rt of may owe its unexpected position among the Encomia to a Lycambean attack 
1. In on a peccant father. In the revised Bibliography I notice one omission (besides 
fully — $Rattenbury’s article), that of A. Maniet, ‘Le Caractére de Minos dans |’Ode 
ated xvii de B.’, Les Etudes class., 1941, pp. 35-54, mentioned in the second edition 
for a of J. van Ooteghem’s Bibliotheca Graeca et Latina. 
st be I conclude with a few detailed comments. There are several Pindaric 
Snell exceptions to the rule (p. 41*) that in odes for boys or dyévevor the trainer must 
ings be named. The note on ¢. 9 (8), 28 should refer to Housman on Manilius i. 471. 
In c. 18 (17), 53 the postponement of re, repeated from the first edition, is 
ywra surely indefensible. The new ‘dactyloepitrite’ fr. 53a, elicited from Plutarch 
1 by § 6464, after a hint of Xylander’s, by Hubert and Wilamowitz, hardly deserves 
and its place even among the Dubia. If it is verse at all, it may easily be part of an 
so0d elegiac couplet, or an almost complete pentameter, xadvceoo. préywv tais 
TOUS podivors orépavos, made accusative in quoted adaptation; but Plutarch’s text 
tory is very uncertain, (vxeoo) being the modern supplement of a lacuna. 
that Trinity College, Cambridge D. S. ROBERTSON 
‘ions 
hole 
os PINDAR AND PLATO 
_— EpouarD DES Puaces: Pindare et Platon. Pp. 194. Paris: Beauchesne, 
1949. Paper. 
vhat Des Piaces has put together two ‘books’, one on Pindar and one on Plato, 
otes which he has tried to write so far as possible in parallel, since he regards his 
two subjects as kindred spirits in temperament, genius, and nobility of soul. 
ores In a chapter on the quotations of Pindar in Plato he follows J. Humbert’s 
here treatment of Gorg. 484 b: Callicles stands for Polycrates, and it was Polycrates, 
% of here followed by Plato, who altered the words of Pindar to Buaudv 70 Sixardrarov. 
ark- In both sections des Places makes the biographical method his starting- 
Pvov point. He relates Pindar’s self-defensive (or self-assertive) passages to what is 
nich known or reasonably conjectured of his career. So too with Plato; in particular, 
ible after G. Pasquali, he relates the first half of the Laws to his Sicilian experiences 
ords and the Letters. He considers that both Pindar and Plato shared the ‘Dorian’ 
st a ideal of courage, sobriety (admittedly ‘legendary’), and virile beauty, which, 
prs) however, does not differ very much from ‘the common ideal of Greece’.On 
pas. this point he perhaps over-estimates Plato’s regard for Tyrtaeus, and can 
1 on hardly be right in finding high praise of Sparta and Crete in Laws 660-1. 
nall Again, Pindar had to reconcile loyalty to Thebes and Aegina with an admira- 
vend tion for Athens, though it is an overstatement to say that ‘all Pindar’s work’ 


con shows ‘sympathy for Athens’. Similarly Plato, who admired both Lycurgus 
4598.1 Cc 
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and Solon, had to combine patriotism towards Athens with other loyalties, 
Both are alike also in adopting a critical attitude towards the traditional 
mythology. Here, as usual, Pindar’s critical tendencies seem to me to be 
exaggerated ; it is said that he ‘retains only edifying scenes or such as are 
capable of idealization’, and is therefore entitled to be called ‘the worthy 
precursor of Plato’. Among other parallels the following deserve mention. 
Both were men of strong religious sense, devoted in their different ways to 
Delphi and Apollo, ‘the Dorian god’. Both contrasted the poverty of merely 
human efforts (talent) with the richness of the divine gift (genius)—des Places 
is at his best in discussing the various meanings of Oeia potpa. Both were 
aristocrats and pan-Hellenists, and both ‘visuels’ with a taste for the picturesque 
in line and colour. 

The author’s aim has been to bring out the personal flavour of the works of 
both Pindar and Plato, and in this he has had a good measure of success. 
While not going very deep or saying anything very original, he is well informed, 
and his rearrangements of familiar matter are fresh and instructive. On points 
which do not much interest him he is sometimes uncertain in his touch: e.g. 
he is not quite sure that Socrates’ ‘atheism’ was an alleged refusal to believe 
in the existence of the gods. Some examples of over-interpretation have been 
mentioned already; but I can see no ground at all for finding either in Rep. 
386 or elsewhere in Plato the argument in favour of war, that ‘it exorcizes the 
fear of death’. 


Unwversity of Sheffield J. TATE 


THE RHESUS 


C. B. SNELLER: De Rheso Tragoedia. Pp. 120. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 
1949. Paper. 


‘Procut dubio longe alia est fabulae nostrae natura ac fabularum omnium con- 
sensu Euripidearum.’ In spite of this admission Mr. Sneller comes to the con- 
clusion that the Rhesus is the work of Euripides and produced between 427 and 
424. The value of this dissertation lies not in the conclusion reached, which will 
not really do, but in the generally lucid and fair-minded exposition of the 
problem, which leaves no doubt that the Euripidean authorship has often 
been too lightly and too confidently denied, even if the case against it is not 
quite so weak as S. maintains. 

So far as external evidence is concerned there is nothing solid on which to 
base a case except the statement of the argument roéro 76 Spapya Evior vdbov 
tmevonoav. Who the éo. may have been, or whether they had reasons for 
rejecting the play other than their impression that it was in the manner of 
Sophocles, we cannot tell; but it is pretty clear that Dicaearchus and Aristo- 
phanes were not among them. Further, a Rhesus was certainly attributed to 
Euripides in the Didascaliae. So far we may agree with S.; but he is over- 
scornful of the possibility of the substitution of a play by another hand during 
the fourth century, when there was still no collected edition of the works of 
the dramatists. After all, a number of plays were lost in this period, and the 
authenticity of others was a matter of dispute in Alexandria in spite of the 
evidence of the Didascaliae. An argument which S. might have used is that a 
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play popular enough with the actors to have acquired two alternative prologues 
by the time of Dicaearchus is not likely to have been lost sight of for long. 

But if we do accept Euripidean authorship, then there can be no excuse for 
not accepting the statement of Crates that the Rhesus is an early play. K. 
dyvoeiv dnai tov ’E. rhv epi ra peréwpa Oewpiay dia 76 véov Ere elvat dre Tov ‘P. 
édiSacxe (Schol. 528). This is an assertion, not an inference. A learned con- 
temporary of Aristarchus did not need to guess the date of a play mentioned 
in the Didascaliae. The, only subject for discussion is what Crates may have 
meant by véov rz efvar, and we may guess that he had in mind an age of less, 
probably considerably less, than forty, which would make the Rhesus the 
earliest surviving play by several years. Here S. seems, to use his own phrase, 
‘cupidius quam verius egisse’. He uses Crates to support the Euripidean author- 
ship, but ignores him when he comes to consider the date, which it suits him 
on grounds of metre and contemporary allusions to put considerably later. 

The part dealing with metrical evidence is the most novel, and the most 
questionable, in the book. Ceadel’s figures (C.Q. xxxv. 66) for resolved feet 
give a percentage of 8-1 for the Rhesus, but it has often been observed that 
owing to the nature of the subject the number of resolutions is swollen by 
occurrences of zdéAenos (twice) and zoAdyuos (22 times), accounting for 24 out 
of a total of 55 resolutions. S. computes the likely number of occurrences of 
these words in a play of less warlike nature as 3, and proceeds to rule out the 
remaining 21, thus reducing the percentage to 5:1. He repeats this perform- 
ance when he comes to consider what is the most notable metrical feature of 
the play, the number of third-foot dactyls, 67 per cent. of all the resolutions, a 
figure which he reduces to 57 per cent. But the most significant figure here is 
not the percentage of resolved feet which are third-foot dactyls, but the ratio 
of dactyls to tribrachs in this foot, a ratio which varies between 37:5 in the 
Rhesus and 72:38 in the [ph. Aul. This preference for dactyls is not affected by 
the chance of vocabulary, since the first two syllables of zoA€ysos are always 
the resolved syllables which may equally well be preceded by a long syllable 
making a dactyl or by ashort making a tribrach. The ratio of 37:5 is approached 
only by the Heracleidae 21:3, and affords not negligible evidence of an early 
date. 

This sort of treatment of metrical evidence is highly undesirable. Let it be 
admitted that the chance that the words natural to a particular subject may 
contain collocations of short syllables is far from irrelevant. In Sophocles, for 
instance, about a third of all the resolutions are accounted for by ten root 
words, counting, for example, dovos and dvdows as one; and a study of the 
distribution of the resolved feet within each play suggests that it is to be 
accounted for very largely by the accident that the poet found it convenient 
to use particular words in particular places. But convenience was not the only 
factor, or all tragic verse would approximate to Euripides’ latest style. The 
verse pattern which the poet set himself to follow imposed a limit. Greek is not 
a language poor in synonyms. Had the poet who wrote the Rhesus felt the 
frequent occurrence of zoAéuos to be undesirable, he could have avoided it as 
he did at 129 and 141, where éypds is used partly, at least, to prevent the 
appearance of zroA€uos in successive lines. It might even be argued that this 
reckless indulgence in the use of zoAéjos is a sign that the play is not by 
Euripides. Admittedly in using metrical statistics it is important to remember 
that the incidence of words depending on the subject is relevant, that they do 
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not reflect purely unconscious tendencies in the writer’s mind. But it is no use 
trying to introduce numerical adjustments to compensate for a single factor 
when the practice of a poet in each play is the resultant of conflicting forces to 
which it is impossible to assign numerical values. 

On his interpretation of the metrical evidence S. puts the play in the years 
after the Hippolytus, and the date is further limited by political allusions. S. 
accepts enthusiastically R. Goosens’s identification of Rhesus with Athens’ 
erratic ally Sitalces and the assumption that the play was produced shortly 
before his death in 424. If this date were established on other grounds, such an 
allusion could not be ruled out; but the supposition is quite unnecessary and 
is made at the expense of much firmer evidence. 

There the problem remains. There is a strong presumption that the play is is 
an early work of Euripides: S.’s examination of the objections which have been 
raised against metre, chorus, and vocabulary shows that none of them is 
convincing, and it is always possible, however unsatisfying, to fall back on the 
hypothesis of interference by actors. But in spite of all, many will remain 
disinclined to believe that Euripides could ever have written a work so 
intellectually null, so completely devoid of the play of ideas, of the clash of 
argument, and of verbal nicety and precision. 


King’s College, Cambridge D. W. LUCAS 


THE LOEB DEMOSTHENES 
Demosthenes. Vol. VII: Funeral Speech, Erotic Essay (LX, LXI1), Exordia 


and Letters. With an English translation by Norman W. DEWrrT and 
Norman J. DeWitt. (Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. xi+-388. London: 
Heinemann, 1949. Cloth, 155. net. 


Tuis is the fag-end of the Demosthenic corpus presented by two new trans- 
lators, who plead for suspense of judgement on the authenticity of the Epita- 
phius and the Eroticus (both of them dull and spiritless works), and consider 
genuine the Exordia and all, or most, of the Letters. The introductions and 
explanatory notes are interesting and, as a rule, helpful and accurate. A useful 
General Index, of names and subjects, to the whole seven volumes concludes 
the work. 

Of the translation, a sample, taken at random, will illustrate the quality. 
Letter 4. 3: ‘Moreover, all that the gods reveal about coming events it is 
obvious that they prophesy ; but the epithets based upon past events they apply 
to experiences of the past’. A more intelligible construe would be e.g.: ‘Ad- 
mittedly in their revelations of things to come the gods are making predictions. 
That is obvious. But it is success or failure in times past on which they pro- 
nounce judgement, when they confer titles in the light of previous events.’ 
The style seems too cumbrous, and for that reason difficult or even ambiguous: 
in Exord. 21. 4 ‘we should no longer suffer aggression’, the Greekless reader 
will not know whether ‘suffer’ means ‘tolerate’ or ‘be the victims of’. 

The translators are rarely beaten by the Greek; this happens, however, at 
Exord. 46. 1: ‘apart from what I cannot imagine’, which should be something 
like ‘apart from complaints against some vague and unspecified offender’ ; 
and at Letter 3. 6: “This would certainly not have happened unless it had 
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seemed to you that he was so honest’, for which I offer ‘There could not have 
been such a thing (i.e. one of which Lycurgus approved) which did not meet 
with your approval’. At lx. 23 ‘freedom . . . was being preserved in the souls of 
these men’ may be merely an instance of heavy-footed literalism, but the mean- 
ing (as the next sentence shows) is ‘the preservation of freedom depended on 
the lives of these men’. Mistakes include x. 27: Erechtheus ‘extinguished his 
race’ by the sacrifice of his daughters—but this falsifies the story and the 
Greek ; Exord. 38. 1: ‘join in applauding therh’, which should be ‘join them 
in applauding’ ; Letter 3. 34.: ‘malice, an excess of which certain persons turn 
to their advantage’ (drepBoAR xpwpevor), which should be, for example, ‘malice 
of which some persons have too great an abundance’. 

In a construe one may justly complain of inaccuracy ; there are far too many 
instances of carelessness and inattention. These are more numerous in the 
Epitaphius than elsewhere: e.g. 1, 2, ‘public (instead of state-) funeral’; 21, 
mept dv .. . Umephpe ‘the means by which [he] prevailed’ (it means ‘as for his 
victories’) ; 24, f7Aos is ‘glory’ here, not ‘ambition’ ; 28, re@vdvax means ‘to die’ 
(it is correctly rendered at 31); 34 5d6€y is ‘conjecture’ here, not ‘fame’. But 
elsewhere also we have Ixi. 40, 47, weAérn, ‘putting into practice’ (but clearly 
peAérn precedes the practical applications) ; Exord. 21. 1, viv dé, ‘But of late’ 
(after a supposition it must mean ‘But in fact’); Exord. 26. 1, éxxAnodlovres, 
‘when assembling’; Letter 3. 5, tois ew, not ‘those who go abroad’ but 
‘foreigners’ ; 3. 12, ris dgéias is not ‘station in life’ (which is earlier stated to be 
precisely the factor which Philip ignored) but ‘their deserts’. This list is not 
exhaustive. 

The text is that of Blass, with some changes which are by no means always 
noted. There are two howling misprints: émi péya ool for émi coi péya at Ixi. 
52 and tpeis (for duiv) 8’ emtipdor at Letter 3. 7. In the footnotes ‘Blass’ 
refers indiscriminately to emendations by Blass or to variants which he pre- 
ferred, and ‘edd.’ sometimes include Blass (once, p. 172, no one but Blass) and 
sometimes not. Sometimes, where Blass emended, a footnote records the 
manuscript reading; usually there is no such note. P. 86: the title zpootuwa 
dnunyopixa is said to be ‘missing in best MS’—but dnynyopixa alone is missing. 
P. 162 (Exord. 43. 1) ‘ irdpyew (cvpBaiver) Rennie’ means that in the Oxford 
text the sentence ends with iadpyew, the reading of r, and (ovyBaiver) is intended 
as a help to the reader. P. 268 offers a ‘var. lect.” unknown to Blass or Rennie. 
For other inaccurate notes see pp. 166, 214, 230, 234. Rennie’s {vy@ (which 
seems to me certain) at Exord. 55. 3 is ignored. But one of the editors of the 
series, L. A. Post, has made an improvement at Exord. 53. 2 by retaining av 
and deleting 5¢7. The manuscripts are nowhere described or even (except r, 
ambiguously called ‘codex Parisinus’) named. 


University of Sheffield J. TATE 


THE ECONOMICUS OF XENOPHON 


PrerrE CHANTRAINE: Xénophon, Economique. Texte établi et traduit. 
(Collection Budé.) Pp. 119. Paris: “Les Belles Lettres’, 1949. Paper. 


PRoFEssoR CHANTRAINE’S edition of the Economicus of Xenophon is an accept- 
able if not an outstanding addition to the Budé series. The introduction is 
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divided into two parts. The first part deals briefly with the relation of the 
treatise to the Memorabilia, the date of composition, and the dramatic date. 
Then some ten pages are devoted to the characters and themes in the dialogue. 
If one might express a regret here, it is that the approach is excessively tradi- 
tional. The themes are described with intelligence, but no attempt is made to 
relate them to the history of Greek social and political thought out of which 
they grew, nor, except perfunctorily, to the society of Xenophon’s own day and 
its problems. Only the position of women is discussed critically; for the rest 
Xenophon’s own doctrines are sympathetically stated but nothing more. It is 
mentioned briefly that as a writer on agriculture Xenophon had predecessors 
and successors, but no mention is made of Nestle’s arguments showing that 
in chaps. iv-v Xenophon is probably using the Horae of Prodicus (Hermes, lxxi 
(1936), 151 ff., reprinted in his Griechische Studien, 1948). Indeed the absence 
of any awareness of Xenophon’s indebtedness to sophistic material generally 
and a certain failure to relate the concepts with which the dialogue deals to 
the history of earlier Greek thought is very marked both here and in the notes 
throughout the book. On the other hand, on matters of language and style 
Chantraine can and does speak with authority, and the four pages devoted to 
this topic are of considerable interest. 

The second part of the introduction discusses the text. Chantraine regards 
the attempt to trace out a family tree for the manuscripts as premature, and is 
probably right in rejecting Thalheim’s scheme. None the less the text presented 
diverges only in small matters from those of Thalheim and Marchant, and is 
on the whole rather nearer the former than the latter. In the list of manuscripts, 
H Reginensis 96, which Marchant regarded as the oldest and best (saec. xii 
vel xiii), is said without explanation to be of the fifteenth century. I do not find 
any wholly new readings in the text itself, and those in the apparatus criticus 
are few in number and relate to small points, e.g. at ili. 10, vil. 9, 32, Xx. 2, 
xxi. 7. Divergences from Thalheim consist mainly in a different choice of 
corrections by previous editors, and in some cases a return to the manuscript 
tradition as a result of a better understanding of the use of particles. Thalheim 
is incorrectly reported at xvii. 4. 4 and xx. 16. 6. At iii. 10 and 12, the sug- 
gestions which Marchant made in the addenda forming the second edition of 
the Oxford text are surely worthy of mention (67: wAeforov for ot mAeiorot and 
amradnbedoes for amadnfeicar). The orthography is based on a necessary com- 
promise which is all that can be hoped for in the existing state of the manuscript 
tradition—Attic spelling is adopted throughout for certain forms, e.g. rr 
instead of oa, €écex not €on, while for others, forms from the Kow7 are followed 
when well-attested by the manuscripts. 

The translation is generally adequate, and, if a non-Frenchman may judge, 
seems to read well. But it is inclined to sit rather loosely to the Greek text. 
The practice of translating what are surely technical terms such as émorjpn 
differently in different places may commend itself to some. On the other hand, 
mepvovoiay zroveiv is translated regularly as ‘faire des économies’ which seems 
unduly pessimistic; cf. i. 4, ii. 10, xi. 10, etc. In i. 5 ef und” ev rH adrh ode is 
not ‘méme située hors de la ville’. In iv. 23 ‘vétements du roi’, the last two words 
are a gratuitous and unnecessary addition to the Greek when it has already 
been noted that Cyrus was not king. In iv. 5 roédras is not translated, and like- 
wise 7roAAdxis in xi. 25. In xix. 2 érdcov mAdzos is surely not ‘sur quelle surface’ 
but refers to the width of the hole. Minor divergences from the Greek of little 
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importance in themselves are relatively frequent. On the other hand, it should 
be noted that due account is taken of the excavations at Olynthus in the notes 
and translation of the section about the Greek house. At the end of the main 
text three pages of notes complémentaires give further information about a number 
of matters requiring explanation. The work is well printed and misprints are 
few and unimportant. 


University of Durham G. B. KERFERD 


PLATO 


G. C. Freip: The Philosophy of Plato. (Home University Library.) Pp. 
213. London: Oxford University Press, 1949. Cloth, 55. net. 


ProFEssoR FieELp’s book is evidently designed for the philosophical student, 
and takes the form of an attempt to formulate Plato’s problems and to think 
out his philosophy afresh, with only so much reference to historical, personal, 
or literary questions as is indispensable. 

The theory of Forms, it is maintained, was an answer to problems concern- 
ing the foundations of mathematical knowledge, but it was soon brought to 
bear upon another question: What is it that renders our moral judgements 
valid? (This, I think, represents the general trend of the exposition, which, 
however, I do not find quite consistent.) Professor Field proceeds to give an 
outline, derived mainly from the Republic, of Plato’s moral and political theory. 
He then states and comments upon Plato’s later view of the Soul as the origin 
of movement, and upon the metaphysical system assumed in the Timaeus. 
Another chapter is devoted to Theology and Religion. Finally, after a few 
smaller points have been considered, he deals with the present importance of 
Plato’s philosophy, with reference to recent denunciations of him as a political 
reactionary. 

It will be evident from this outline of the book that Professor Field recognizes 
no significant development in Plato’s moral theory, or in his theory of know- 
ledge, and tends to regard the doctrine of the Soul and of the Receptacle, of 
which we only hear in later dialogues, simply as an extension of the original 
building. While he insists that the doctrine of Forms was never ‘systematic’, 
Professor Field does, I think, believe that it was maintained without essential 
change to the end. 

The Republic occupies the central place in Professor Field’s exposition both 
of Plato’s ethics and of his theory of knowledge ; and one of my main impres- 
sions is that he fails to do justice to the novelty (as compared with the Republic 
and Phaedo) and the profundity of Plato’s logical inquiry in the later dialogues, 
and has not reflected sufficiently upon the fact that, unless modern research is 
wholly mistaken, the Theaetetus and Parmenides were composed only when 
Plato’s first constructive effort had spent itself. 

Professor Field strives hard to show that the theory of Forms was the product 
of Plato’s reflection on mathematical science, and that it was a reasonable 
answer to the problems he had in view. But there is something strange in the 
sentence (p. 40) “The next step is also specially characteristic of Plato... What 
light can this analysis of the implications of scientific thought throw on the 
possibility of a scientific knowledge of morality ?’ Did Plato really ask himself 
such a question? Surely it was a firm ground for belief in moral standards, 
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rather than any scientific knowledge of morality, that he wanted ; and having 
thought out his doctrine with this end in view, he made it yield an answer to 
epistemological questions, not without a struggle. Referring to the Phaedo, 
Professor Field says: “The instance taken there is the mathematical relation of 
equality and the contrast is drawn between the absolute equality that we think 
of in mathematics and the rough, approximate equality which is what we have 
to be content with in dealing with sensible objects’. Now, why must ‘in mathe- 
matics’ be added? These words seem to me a source of confusion. The fact 
which Socrates is describing is one which, according to him, pervades all 
human experience, and the contrast is between the notion of perfect equality 
which any man, whether a mathematician or not, has in his mind, and the 
defective instances which he has seen. The same point could have been illus- 
trated from some notion with which mathematics is wholly unconcerned. 

There is, indeed, a mathematical and scientific bias throughout the exposi- 
tion. Having maintained that Plato’s doctrine grew from reflection on the 
methods of science, Professor Field is also particularly anxious to show that it 
provided a foundation upon which science, even of the empirical variety, 
could flourish. The method of division interests him mainly as a sign that 
Plato was aware of the value of correct classification. Further, it is maintained 
that Plato never offers us a glimpse of some road to the highest knowledge other 
than that of ‘hard intellectual reasoning’. 

Most critics will probably feel that the picture of Plato as a judicious and 
cautious thinker, who never says anything offensive to liberal opinion, and 
whose dominant anxiety is to keep abreast of the latest developments in the 
sciences, has been overdrawn. Perhaps I may add two criticisms of a stylistic 
order. Professor Field refers frequently to disputes into which he is unable to 
enter for want of space. This is no doubt designed to spare the reader a painful 
effort, but it is more likely to end by irritating him ; he would, I think, prefer a 
succinct account of the opposing arguments, with some references which he 
can follow up. As it is, Professor Field’s hints charge the atmosphere with 
uncertainty and only have meaning for one who knows the facts. My other 
remark concerns the pronoun ‘we’, which seems to me to be overworked. On 
pp. 40-1 it appears to denote (a) Platonic scholars, (6) mankind in general, (c) 
Plato, with whose supposed reasoning the reader is now asked to identify 
himself, (d) most, but not necessarily all, men, (e) Professor Field and his 
readers, (f) the readers as distinct from the author: ‘We can now begin 
to see...’. 


University of Edinburgh D. J. ALLAN 


AN INDEX TO ARISTOTLE 


Troy Witson Orcan: An Index to Aristotle in English Translation. Pp. vi+- 
181. Princeton: University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1949. 
Cloth, 40s. net. 


Tuis index is not a rival to Bonitz: it is much shorter, and intended not for 
professed Aristotelians but for those students of the literature and philosophy 
of modern times who require a guide to their translations. Many who are 
Greekless cannot do without their Aristotle, and for them Mr. Organ caters. 
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Some sections are competently done. For natural history and biology the 
articles seem admirable; that on ‘Proverbs’ is full and useful; and A.’s 
quotations from Homer are fully listed. This enumeration of merits could 
doubtless be continued; but, while Mr. Organ’s Index has its value, that value 
is diminished by serious defects, particularly for those who will need it most 
and will likewise require the most careful protection from error. An index to 
the whole Corpus, it refers simply to Bekker’s page and line; no differentiation 
is made between genuine works and those probably or certainly non-Aristotel- 
ian, and a reader glancing to collect the gist of A.’s views may easily be misled. 
This might have been obviated by an annotated table of the contents of the 
Corpus. On the other hand, there are no references to anything not in Bekker— 
to Ath. Resp. or the shorter fragments (though for the readers O. has in mind 
these will not ordinarily be important). 

The fact is that Mr. Organ’s scholarship is inadequate to his task. His index 
falls between two stools. It is not a proper Index verborum, for such could only 
be Greek, nor is it (what it might have been) a subject-index: it is an index to 
the more important words in English translations, and for a student of the 
subject-matter its omissions are bizarre. Under ‘World’, for A.’s view that the 
world has existed from eternity we are referred to De Plantis, but not to Ph. O 
or Met. A; under ‘God’ there is no reference to Met. A, under ‘Desirable 
(aiperov)’ none to E.N. or E.E., under ‘Contracts’ none to E.N. E. The article 
‘Contemplation’ does not refer to Pol. H 2, nor that on ‘Divine, divinity’ to 
Cael. or E.N. K; that on ‘Excess’ has no reference to E.N.; that on ‘Figure’ 
says nothing of mathematical figures; that on ‘Mathematics’ omits EN. 
1094>22-7, and that on ‘Metaphysics’ ignores the Metaphysics (as that on 
‘Philosophy (cogia)’ ignores E.N. Z). 

What is given is frequently misleading. Antipheron of Oreus appears as 
‘Antipheron, oreus’ (while Orthagoras, tyrant of Sicyon, is transmogrified 
(p. 150) into Sicyon, tyrant of Orihagoras) ; the article ‘Ares’ includes, with- 
out differentiation, a rererence in De Mundo to the planet Mars; ‘being’ and 
‘essence’ (dv, 76 7i Hv elvar) are confounded together, as are, under ‘Balance’, 
ovpperpia and fvydv. Of two articles ‘Character’, (1) for 700s, (2) for rpdcwmov, 
(2) is confined to Po.; actually the word is 400s throughout : 7péow7ov occurs 
in the Poetics only in the sense of ‘mask’. Under ‘Circle’ we read ‘the divine 
body 286a12’, but A.’s doctrine is that the movement of a divine body will be 
circular. The article ‘Division’ heaps together mathematical with logical ; that 
headed ‘Eternal’, recording the view that the objects of mathematics are 
eternal, gives no indication that it is Plato’s; and we cannot ascribe to Pol. 
136155 the description of Herodicus as a healthy man. O.’s distinction of 
homoeomerous substances and homogeneous parts is misleading, as is his 
suggestion that F.N. 1143%25-15 treats of intuitions in morality. The article 
on ‘Life’ confounds Bios and fw7, while the entry ‘Mind (S:dvova)’ includes the 
passages on voids in An. I’ missing under ‘Reason, thought, intuition (vods, 
vénors)’. Timaeus and Socrates are taken as persons when simply characters in 
Plato’s dialogues (from the article ‘Plato’ one would conclude that he was not 
mentioned in De Anima, whereas the article “Timaeus’ suggests that a Timaeus 
is; and under ‘Socrates’ the Menexenus appears as the funeral speech of 
Socrates) ; the entry ‘Purgation’ gives 1449527, but does not say that tragedy 
is here in question; and the Presocratic views expounded in M.X.G. are 
given as Aristotle’s. 
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The language, too, is sometimes obscure—e.g. ‘Error: as inferential in 
atomic connexion or disconnexion’ ; the last entry under ‘Continuous’ would 
read better ‘Continuity in the realms of nature and art’; to ‘Being: would not 
be knowable if there were an infinite number’ add ‘of first principles’. 

For ‘Apelietes’ read ‘Apeliotes’ ; for ‘Arginussa’ read ‘Arginusa’ ; the Greek 
for ‘logic’ is 7a dvaAvtixd, not 76 dvadvrixdy, and for ‘middle’ (‘middle term’) 
péaov, not pecdrns. 

University College, Bangor D. A. REES 


THE CATEGORIAE AND DE 
INTERPRETATIONE OF ARISTOTLE 


Aristotelis Categoriae et Liber De Interpretatione. Recognovit brevique 
adnotatione critica instruxit L. Min1o-PALuE.Lo. (Scriptorum Classi- 
corum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.) Pp. xxiii+96. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1949. Cloth, 75. 6d. net. 


In preparing the first critical edition since Waitz (1844), Dr. Minio-Paluello 
has shown all possible thoroughness. Not only has he re-examined the manu- 
scripts and drawn on the ancient commentators, but he quotes the readings 
presupposed by the Boethian Latin version, the four Syriac, and the Armenian. 
He has inspected the Arabic translations too, though he dismisses them as 
unimportant (praef., p. xvi). 

His text seems likely to remain standard for long, in view of the wealth and 
quality of the evidence and the caution with which it is used; there appears 
little room for serious disagreement, though one’s present judgement can be 
provisional only: M. holds that if the readings of B and n are noted the other 
Greek manuscripts (Waitz quotes altogether fourteen more) can be ignored, 
but this claim rests on fresh collations, whose promised publication is still to 
come (praef., p. xxii), and meanwhile he pronounces Waitz’s apparatus fre- 
quently defective or inaccurate. Nevertheless, so far as one can tell, there seems 
to be much in his favour. While he continues to give B first place, the most 
striking feature of his text is the importance assigned to n (as by Ross in his 
Prior and Posterior Analytics); the differences between his text and Waitz’s 
(spelling and punctuation apart, these occur at no fewer than 260 points in 
Cat. and 112 in De Int.) lie chiefly in small omissions and changes of word-order 
suggested by one manuscript or the other, and it is often difficult to decide 
between the two; M. favours n far more than does Waitz, and in this he seems 
right, though there are passages where Waitz’s reading is that found, among 
other manuscripts, in n, but M. follows B (cf. 2*30, 621, 1031). In about 40 
places he abandons both in favour of other evidence (e.g. 2*6-7, 4517-18, 
10622, 1729-30). 

A few supplements and excisions apart, no conjectures are admitted into the 
text (unless dvaxexAioBa: at 6512 counts as one) or even the apparatus, and it 
is not that M. is prepared to ‘construe through a brick wall’ ; this fact alone 
speaks eloquently for the tradition. The most serious problem arises in 112, 
where he postulates a lacuna at the end of ch. 8, wishes to transfer 1151-8 
embdéxerar . . . macxew to follow #rrov (11414), and excises 1158-16 dép... 
pytéov (Cook Wilson long ago suggested the removal of 1158-15 imép .. . 
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éppy0n) ; the connexions are certainly easier if this is done. But one of M.’s 
greatest services lies in his repunctuation ; gone is Waitz’s series of short, clipped 
sentences, and the sequence of thought is again and again rendered more co- 
herent thereby. In addition, the apparatus frequently adds to or corrects the 
readings of B and (especially) n quoted in Waitz. 

At 256 M. may well be right in restoring nearly three lines which editors, 
following Simplicius, have been accustomed to omit; the omission of 60a pH 
éorw ovoia at 4412-13 makes the text run more smoothly, and M. is certainly 
right to remove zévre 7 at 6722. A longer, but equally justified, excision is of 
dv... mdvrws at 12%2-4 (cf. dv... wéoov, g-11). In De Int. M.’s excisions, all 
acceptable, are of odSé dmddacis pia 18921, amddacis 19°33, adnOjs yap Kal 
avrn 23°39, and pevdys: ddnOys yap avrn 2471-2. We may commend the 
restoration of the fuller readings at 1*2, 4, 7, and g, and of érepoyevdv at 1516. 

In his preface M., unlike most scholars, attributes the whole of both works to 
Aristotle, but he doubts (surely with good grounds) whether the former is a 
single whole; but detailed re-examination is needed to determine where (if 
genuine) it, or its component parts, is to be placed in Aristotle’s develop- 
ment—a problem treated briefly by Case in Encycl. Brit., ed. 11, s.v. ‘Aristotle’, 
pp. 510-11. The not very appropriate titles he ascribes to an early editor. M. 
discusses the early translations in some detail: he has written previously of the 
Latin versions, as in C.Q. xxix (1945), pp. 63-74 (cf. F. Solmsen in A.7.P. 
Ixv (1944), pp. 69-74); after describing them here he passes to the Syriac 
(s. vi-ix), the Arabic of Isaac ben Honein (c. A.D. goo) with another anony- 
mous fragment, and the Armenian (s. v.), and thence to the commentaries and 
paraphrases, Greek and Latin, and the lemmata in the former, before finally 
setting out the principles underlying his text. 

The work is a model of care and precision, and closes with a copious index. 
I have noted only one serious misprint, o¥5’ at 10°23 (seemingly for ov6’). 


University College, Bangor D. A. REES 


TWO ARISTOTELIAN TREATISES 


Pau WILPERT: Cwei Aristotelische Friihschriften iiber die Ideenlehre. Pp. 231. 
Regensburg: Habbel, 1949. Cloth, RM. 15. 


Dr. WILPERT surveys in this important study the contents of two lost books of 
Aristotle, On the Ideas and On the Good. An extensive part of the former is 
preserved by Alexander in his commentary on Metaphysics A. Alexander is an 
important witness for the latter work also, but according to Dr. Wilpert we 
have a closer and fuller paraphrase in Sextus Empiricus x. 249-83. The work 
On the Ideas was certainly prior in date to Metaphysics A, which is a relatively 
early portion of that treatise; and it was largely devoted to criticism of the 
Platonic doctrine. The work On the Good was, according to tradition, a report 
of a lecture by Plato, and is likely to have been written while this was fresh in 
Aristotle’s memory. 

The study which now appears was completed in 1942, and is therefore 
independent of the work of Cherniss, who traversed some of the same ground in 
the first volume of Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy (1944), while the 
American scholar on his side was unable to take account of Wilpert’s research. 
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Not much is lost, after all, by this mutual ignorance. The two writers approach 
similar topics in a diametrically opposite spirit. 

Wilpert emphasizes that he has, at present, no further purpose than to 
submit an account of what we know of the contents of these two lost works, 
and that he does not undertake to relate the unwritten Platonic doctrine or 
doctrines to the argument of the dialogues. 

With regard to the [Tepi ’[5eav, it must suffice here to give a brief statement 
of the author’s main contentions. He has previously shown in Hermes, Ixxv 
(1940), ‘Reste verlorener Aristotelesschriften bei Alexander von Aphrodisias’, 
that there is still a chance of recovering much of Aristotle’s lost work from the 
Greek commentators. Editors of the fragments have printed only those pas- 
sages in which such a work is explicitly cited. But Alexander at least often draws 
silently upon such a text, and this is obvious to a careful reader from the con- 
fident way in which he expands Aristotle’s argument. Where he has no such 
document to help him out, he drops into the optative mood, gives alternative 
expositions, and so forth. 

As is well known, Aristotle in Metaph. A refers in stenographic fashion to 
various arguments of the Platonists ; part of the task of the modern student is to 
identify these, with the help of Alexander’s citations from the [epi ’J5edv, and 
to consider whether the doctrine reported and criticized by Aristotle is or is 
not the same as that which occurs in the dialogues. All these difficulties are 
well tackled by Wilpert. He maintains that the [Tepi ’J5edv (which was in two 
books) covered the same ground as the first half of Aristotle’s criticism in 
Metaph. A, ch. 9. That is to say, it dealt with the original Platonic doctrine of 
Ideas (apart from one or two modifications of which we find no trace in the 
dialogues), not with the Idea~Number theory; and the refutations offered 
were of a dialectical rather than a ‘physical’ character. But some reference was 
made to Plato’s analysis of the Ideas into a formal and a material principle; 
and Aristotle seems to have maintained, as he still does in the Metaphysics 
(99051 7-22), that the arguments used in establishing the Ideas were in con- 
flict with this analysis. Wilpert’s main contention here, which seems to me a 
sound one, is that Aristotle’s criticism in the IJepi ’ISedév was not directed 
against the later Platonic doctrine of the principles—which, in a sense, he 
borrows for his own use—but against the older doctrine of Forms. 

We are told that Aristotle, among others, wrote a report of the Platonic 
lecture On the Good. (I do not think it should be said that these reports were 
published. We have no evidence of this, and the lecture itself is likely to have 
been a private affair, not an address to outsiders. In this respect, the tradition 
is certainly muddled.) Rose, working long before the Berlin edition of the 
commentators was ready, was able to collect a few fragments of this singular 
work. Stenzel did much to reconstruct its argument, and, following in his 
footsteps, Wilpert has shown in another Hermes article (Ixxvi, 1941) that a 
passage in Sextus Empiricus which purports to deal with the ‘Pythagorean 
theory of numbers’ is in fact borrowed from this book. 

The position now seems to be as follows. It is reasonably certain that Aristotle 
himself paraphrases the ITepi Téya8od in some parts of the Metaphysics, just as he 
does the ITepi *J8edv. Alexander possessed the ITepi Tayafoé and makes use of it 
in his commentary on the Metaphysics, citing it by name. Further, he appealed 
to it in his (now lost) commentary on the Physics at Book III, ch. 4, and we 
have in Simplicius and Themistius some second-hand accounts of what he 
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said. (No commentator apart from Alexander seems to have seen the JTepi 
TayaGod itself.) Then there is the report in Sextus Empiricus x. 249-83, upon 
which Wilpert relies to such an extent that he uses it as the guiding thread, 
appealing to Alexander’s report for confirmation. Lastly, Simplicius preserves 
some information about Plato’s doctrine which seems to have descended to 
him, ultimately, from Hermodorus, the biographer of Plato. The doctrine 
which comes from this wholly independent source is recognizably the same as 
that presented in Aristotle’s book, mainly by reason of a threefold division of 
reality into independent entities, contraries, and relational terms (ra xa’ 
avr, evavria, and zpos 71). 

Wilpert contends, against Robin, that Ideas and Ideal Numbers were 
simply identified in this last phase of Plato’s doctrine. He then has to reconstruct, 
first, the analytical phase of Plato’s argument, in which he went back to the 
One and the indeterminate dyad as the ultimate principles; and then the 
phase of synthesis, whereby the Ideal Numbers, and eventually the physical 
world, were brought into being. Sextus reports that the analysis was performed 
by the ‘Pythagoreans’ in various ways (zouxiAws), and Alexander reports three 
modes of argument by which the two main principles were discovered. Wilpert 
gives a convincing and coherent reconstruction of this analytical phase ; and it 
is here above all that his study is original and valuable. 


University of Edinburgh D. J. ALLAN 


HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE 


Aucusto Rosracnt: Storia della Letteratura Latina. 1: La Repubblica. Pp. 
xii+509; 12 plates, 294 figs. Turin: Unione Tipografico-Editrice 
Torinese, 1949. Cloth, L. 4600. 


Historiks of literature can be divided into two classes, those to be read and 
those to be referred to. Professor Rostagni’s book, which is the first volume of a 
new history of Latin literature, belongs without a shadow of doubt to the 
former class. Its very appearance proclaims a lavishness and luxury which 
would be wasted on a Nachschlagewerk. The great quarto pages with their 
fine paper and large, clear type, the wealth of illustrations, the binding which 
opens flat at any page—all is on the grand scale. 

The arrangement of the work, too, marks it as for reading rather than for 
reference. Each chapter is a continuous whole, unbroken by footnotes or 
bibliographical information, and illustrated by quotations in the original, 
followed by an Italian translation, and by reproductions of ancient works of 
art. At the end of each chapter, in smaller type, comes an appendix containing 
a short bibliography and a brief discussion of questions of attribution, dating, 
etc. 

Many, perhaps most, works of this kind, designed for the interested layman 
as much as for the expert, are mere compilations, and often not very careful 
ones at that. No such charge could be made against the present work. R.’s 
scholarship is of impressive range and profundity, and the reviewer, despite a 
persevering search, has been able to catch him out only on a few trivial points. 
His judgement is balanced, his taste pleasing, and his warm sympathy for his 
subject infectious. 
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R. seems to be more at home in the early period than in the closing decades 
of the Republic. This is curiously reflected in the space devoted to different 
writers. Cicero, for instance, is dealt with in 36 pages and Caesar in 11; yet 
Naevius gets 22, Ennius 31, Terence 30, and Pacuvius and Caecilius 17 
between them. The reader is conscious here and there in the closing chapters 
of a skimping and hasty approach, and it is to be hoped that if a second edition 
is published, this defect of proportion will be corrected. 

Now to more detailed consideration of the book. 

P. 7. Whether the Messapians were Greek or proto-Greek or neither may be 
left to the archaeologist and the physical anthropologist to decide ; but if it is 
implied that their language was closely related to Greek, then the implication 
is a false one.' 

P. 15. While R. correctly emphasizes the antiquity of Greek influence in 
Rome, Latium, and southern Etruria, he is inclined to under-estimate the 
sharpness of the break observable at the beginning of the fifth century, which 
he calls a ‘momentaneo ribasso’ and suggests may be due to ‘mancanza casuale 
di monumenti’. And so he does not connect this phenomenon of cultural 
history with the events of political history which caused it, namely the advance 
westward from the Apennines of the warlike and primitive Sabellian tribes, 
who captured Cumae and Capua and expelled Rome from the seaboard of 
Latium.’ 

P. 18. R. correctly emphasizes the importance of the fifth-century fictile 
group representing Aeneas and Anchises discovered at Veii and first published 
by Giglioli in 1941.3 

P. 32. R. sits on both sides of the fence in the matter of the Saturnian, finally 
deciding that the metre was originally accentual, but later—i.e. from the time 
of Livius Andronicus onwards—became quantitative ‘per effetto di cure 
letterarie e di raffinamento tecnico’. Yet surely all we know—and all Caesius 
Bassus or Varro knew—about pre-literary Saturnians is the result of inference 
from literary examples. And if we admit, as does R., that the latter are quanti- 
tative, we cannot argue—pace Zander, Fitzhugh, and others—that the former 
were accentual. On the same page there is a curious reference to Saturnians of 
different lengths. Is this a reminiscence of the puzzling fragmentary passage 
in Charisius (Keil’s Gramm. Lat. i. 228. 1) where he speaks of ‘saturnii quinum 
denum et senum denum pedum’ ? 

P. 61. In discussing Livy’s account of the origin of Roman drama, R. goes a 
little too far in reaction against the scepticism of the nineteenth century. The 
ancient Latin cult of Saturi, akin to the Greek odrupo, which he describes as 
‘supponibile’, is a mere invention to save Livy’s face. 

Pp. 77 ff. R. has much that is interesting to say about Livius Andronicus. 
But the question of the style of his Odyssey, and the differentiation between epic 
style on the one hand and that of all other genres on the other, so striking from 
the very beginnings of Latin literature, is inadequately treated. To comment 
on Livius Andronicus frg. 1 M.—Virum mihi Camena insece versutum—without 
saying anything about the order of the words argues a certain blindness in 


* Cf. E. Vetter, P.-W.Supplbd. vi. 304-15 — menti relativi alla leggenda delle origini di 
2 Cf. Polyb. iii. 23, where the coast down Roma’, Bollettino della Commissione Archeo- 
to Tarracina is Roman, with the very differ- _logica del Governatorato di Roma e Bullettino del 
ent picture given by Livy ii. Museo dell’? Impero Romano, Ixix (1941), 
3 G. Q. Giglioli, ‘Osservazioni e monu- _fasc. 1-3. 
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matters of style. And it is surely not true that Livius mixed hexameters with 
his Saturnians." 

Pp. 89 ff. Too much emphasis is given to the debt of Naevius to chronicles, 
annals, songs in praise of famous men, and the like, and the essentially epic 
character of the Bellum Poenicum is not brought out. To assume, as R. does, 
that the words of frg. 23 M. are spoken by Dido begs the whole question which 
turns on the interpretation of this passage. And does R. really believe that 
Naevius wrote two comedies in prison? Whether he does or not, he would 
have done well to add that most other scholars view Varro’s story with some 
scepticism. 

P. 114. The traditional account of Plautus’ early days needs more critical 
handling than R. accords to it. 

Pp. 117 ff. R. is right in bringing out that the comedy of Plautus is not a 
pipnors Biov like Greek New Comedy. But surely he goes too far when he says 
that the plays ‘si librano nel puro cielo dell’ arte’. Farce can reflect life just as 
much as comedy, though it does it in a different way : and most of what makes 
Plautus different from Menander has its deep roots in the everyday life of Italy. 

Pp. 138 ff. Chapter vi, on Greek influence in the second century, is excellent. 
In chapter vii, on Cato and the Roman reaction, the Censor’s position is well 
analysed. His opposition both to Hellenism and to the Roman senatorial 
aristocracy, which sharpened as he grew older, is seen as part of the backward- 
looking, democratic, peasant attitude so important in the history of the 
Republic. 

Pp. 166 ff. R. is sound and convincing in his general appreciation of Ennius. 
But here, as earlier, we remark a rather surprising neglect of stylistic questions. 
There is no mention of the rhetoricization which Greek drama underwent at 
Ennius’ hands,” no discussion of the Ennian hexameter and its problems, no 
examination of the detailed way in which Ennius echoes Homer.? 

P, 205. Pacuvius frg. 86 R. is printed in such a way as to make the first line 
unmetrical. 

P. 236. Terence, Andria 121 is printed with the unmetrical reading of the 
manuscripts without comment: Bentley’s emendation is generally accepted. 
And line 124 as printed is not only unmetrical but without manuscript support. 

Pp. 244 ff. In chapter xi the general decline of literature in the period from 
the Gracchi to Sulla is well brought out. Perhaps a little more might have been 
said of its background, the rapid changes in Italian society resulting from the 
absorption of Rome’s conquests of the preceding generation. The ‘Italicization’ 
which R. rightly sees exemplified in the vogue of the togata, the Atellana, etc., 
would then have been recognized as linked with the new position of the 
Italian upper classes as partners—until the Social War junior partners—of 
Rome in the exploitation of the provinces. 

P. 273. R. gets into difficulties by accepting Jerome’s dating of Lucilius’ 
birth in 147. 

P. 308. The parallel which R. seeks to draw between early Hellenistic cul- 
ture and that of the late Roman Republic is not really valid. The whole order 
of development in the Greek world and in Italy is different, just because the 


* For the explanation of the three hexa- 2 Cf. in particular F. Leo, Geschichte d. 
meter lines attributed to Livius’ Odyssey cf. rm. Literatur, i. 195. 
F. Leo, Der saturnische Vers, Gott. Abhandl. 3 Cf. F. Skutsch, P.-W. v. 2611-12. 
1905, 60, n. 4. 
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latter follows upon and draws upon the former. R. himself recognizes this— 
albeit in somewhat superficial terms—on p. 311. 

P. 353. R. maintains that Parthenius was brought to Rome by Helvius Cinna 
in 65, and not in 73, as is usually believed. 

P. 381. The history of the text of Catullus is rather unsatisfactorily dealt 
with by R. Does he really think that the surviving collection is merely an ex- 
panded version of the edition to which poem 1 was originally prefaced? On 
the next page, does he believe that ‘Otium tibi, Catulle, molestum est’ is 
actually part of the Lesbia poem? And in this whole chapter there is nothing 
about Catullus’ role in the history of Roman elegiac poetry. 

Pp. 389 ff. The Vita Borgiana of Lucretius is recognized by almost all scholars 
except R. to be a Renaissance forgery. Chapter xvii is excellent in its general 
treatment of Lucretius, and full of sensible appreciation and understanding of 
the poet’s background and purpose. But was Lucretius thinking only of 
‘oriental’ religions? On p. 399 the text of Cicero’s judgement on Lucretius— 
Ad Q. Fr. ii. 9. 3—is printed with Victorius’s conjecture: the unwary reader 
will not discover this until he reaches the note on p. 419. 

Pp. 421 ff. Chapter xviii, on Cicero, is rather uneven. Too unitary a picture 
is drawn of the man; the contradictions, the hesitations, the inconsistencies, 
which made him the interesting character he is, are pushed into the back- 
ground. R.’s treatment of Cicero’s poetry is unusually detailed and sympa- 
thetic, but his section on the speeches suffers from being too cramped and 


almost devoid of historical background. More should have been said of Cicero's 


method of work in the philosophical treatises, and more on his role in the 
development of the literary language. And why, in the list of editions of the 
philosophical treatises on p. 456, is Madvig’s De Finibus omitted, although 
Giambelli’s is included ? 

Pp. 461 ff. Not enough is said about the enormous importance of Varro in 
the transmission of Roman learning to succeeding generations. 

If there are more brickbats than bouquets in these lines, it is to be attributed 
to the reviewer’s conception of his task. R.’s book is the most attractive and 
stimulating study of Republican Latin literature that has appeared for a long 
time, and the publication of the succeeding volumes is something to look 
forward to. Italian students are fortunate in having such a guide as Rostagni. 
But one wonders how many of them can afford 4,600 lire a volume. 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


IGCTUS AND ACCENT 


Puitiep WHALEY Harsu: Jambic Words and Regard for Accent in Plautus. 
(Stanford University Publications, Language and Literature, Vol. VII, 
No. 2). Pp. 149. Stanford, California; Stanford University Press 
(London: Oxford University Press), 1949. Paper, $2.50. 


Tue author of this study returns to that battlefield of Plautine scholarship, the 
relation of ictus and accent. German and English investigators have usually 
accepted the Latin accent as expiratory, and are at pains to account for clash 
of ictus and accent in dialogue verse wherein coincidence appears to be the 
rule. Lindsay noted briefly how Plautus dealt with iambic words (see “The 
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Accentual Element in Early Latin Verse’, Trans. of the Philological Soc., 1894; 
cf. Early Latin Verse, p. 30). 

In his Introduction H. refers inevitably to Eduard Fraenkel’s Jkius und 
Akzent im lateinischen Sprechvers (1928) and to Hans Drexler’s monumental 
Plautinische Akzentstudien (1932). He says that these, and other recent studies, 
‘either have not attempted to distinguish between fortuitous and deliberate 
coincidence of ictus and accent or at least have not succeeded in doing so’. 
There are, he claims, three criteria available, viz. divergencies from Greek 
practice, any recognizable effort to adapt the Latin language (e.g. synizesis, 
iambic shortening), and the consistency with which a given practice is em- 
ployed. These criteria are here applied to the Plautine usage of iambic words, 
which are so reduced and obscured (e.g. in cretic phrases), so distributed 
within the verse, as to indicate ‘a deliberate design on the part of the poet to 
achieve coincidence of ictus and accent’. Exception is made of iambic words 
final, which, ‘for some reason unknown to us were obviously not offensive’. 
Bacchiac words suffering elision and iambic words with enclitics are equally 
excluded from the count. At the end of a long introduction H. examines clash 
with regard to preferred order of words (e.g. spondaic/bacchiac words at the be- 
ginning of a senarius) ; so far from clash being fortuitous, it may be that some 
rhythmic effect takes precedence over coincidence ; and he rightly remarks that 
‘quantitative meter is the first criterion of Plautine verse, to which all other 
considerations, including coincidence of ictus and accent, are subordinated’. 

H. has not collected statistics of all iambic words in Plautus (for these he 
refers to dissertations of O. Brugman and H. Koehler) ; he has chosen the four 
plays of at least approximately known date, Miles Gloriosus, Stichus, Pseudolus, 
Truculentus, to which he adds Rudens and Trinummus, and he has examined 
their trochaic septenarii and their senarii—roughly one-third of all in Plautus. 
He relies mainly on Lindsay’s text and adopts his scansions (especially as set 
forth in Early Latin Verse). In two long chapters, the body of the work, he first 
compares either Latin line with its Menandrian prototype, regard being had 
to types of words and line positions, and the abandonment of the dipody law. 
Then he examines the iambic words with clash in all overlap positions (first/ 
second foot, etc.) of the trochaic septenarius and in the first five feet of the 
senarius. He eliminates occurrences of clash in lyric lines, excuses them in 
cretic and bacchiac phrases, and rejects those avoidable by likely textual 
emendation, or involving oxytone words (e.g. adhuc), or ‘special sound effect’, 
and so forth. The incidence of clash is thus drastically reduced. In both 
chapters, too, it is shown that iambic words with clash in succession are care- 
fully avoided ; so H. claims that the principle of Luchs’s Law applies throughout 
the verse. Plautus appears to avoid iambic words with clash after change of 
speaker. In a reference to styles H. suggests that the gayer scenes have more 
examples of clash. Chapter IV contains statistics of individual iambic words 
(e.g. scies/scibis). In his ‘Conclusions’ H. suggests that Plautus in his reduction, 
etc., of iambic words has regularized and extended what were in the colloquial 
speech merely occasional usages. (This eludes proof.) An appendix lists all 
iambic words bearing ictus in these four plays. 

H. betrays some scepticism about statistics (p. 15), reminding us of the 
Aristotelian dictum that we should not expect more precision in a subject than 
the subject admits. This is reasonable; it is none the less an objection to the 
method (chaps. ii, iii) that cretic accent is not generally accepted ; and it is 
4598.1 D 
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open to doubt what constitutes a cretic phrase. If guo modo?, why, however, 
haec celox .. . (M.G. 936), etc. ? Also, ‘deliberate sound effects’ are a precarious 
ground for admitting clash as ‘unobjectionable’. Nevertheless H. can be 
credited with establishing a marked tendency of Plautine verse. 

It is curious that the great majority of instances of clash in iambic words 
occur at the so-called ‘loci Iacobsohniani’. 


Queen Mary College, University of London W. A. LAIDLAW 


POETAE NOVELLI 


EMANUELE CasTorINA: I ‘Poetae Novelli’. Contributo alla storia della 
cultura Jatina nel II secolo d. C. Pp. xv-+228. Florence: La Nuova 


Italia, 1949. Paper, L. 550. 


In all the history of Roman poetry there is hardly a period from which less 
survives than the century after the death of Juvenal. A few names in Aulus 
Gellius and some forty short fragments in Terentianus Maurus and later 
grammarians and metricians are all that the jealous hand of time has spared. 
Among this debris of a literature we can discern the work of a group of poets 
who by their innovations in matter, style, and metre represent a reaction 
against the classical formalism of the preceding century. It is with these poetae 
novelli—Annianus, Septimius Serenus, Alfius Avitus, Marianus, and others— 
that Signor Castorina’s study is concerned. 

He sees in them not merely a group of poets moving with the intellectual 
current of the time in an age of antiquarianism and triviality, but a true school 
or coterie, sharing the same artistic principles and working in personal contact 
with one another. As we have so few fragments of their poetry, and as only 
Annianus can be even approximately dated, C.’s demonstration of this not 
improbable thesis is mainly based on a priori considerations. 

In the term novellus, which—with the variants novare, novitas, etc.—is often 
applied by Terentianus Maurus to these writers, C. sees the name which they 
gave to themselves and by which they were known to their contemporaries. 
The fact that Terentianus uses the same epithet of Petronius is no obstacle to 
C., who in an article! which was inaccessible to me has argued that Petronius 
was not only a contemporary of Annianus and Serenus but an adherent of 
their school. Be that as it may, C. is certainly right in distinguishing sharply 
between these poets and the neoterict of Diomedes, who are much later in date 
and who are quoted only for such trifling tours de force as the versus reciprocus 
(Keil’s Gramm. Lat. i. 516-17).? 


’ *Petronio e i ‘‘poetae novelli”’, in 
Giornale italiano de filologia, i (1948), 213 ff.; 
rejected by Maiuri in Parola del Passato, viii 
(1948), 106; reply by Castorina in Giornale 
italiano di filologia, ii (1949), 175-6. 

2 C. has discussed these neoterici in great 
detail in Giornale italiano di filologia, ii (1949), 
117-46, 206-28. Publilius Optatianus Porfy- 
rius is the central figure among these poets— 
if such they can be called—while Pentadius 
and Ausonius dabble in similar techniques a 
generation earlier and later respectively. 


The anonymous neoterici quoted by Diomedes 
and Marius Victorinus belong to the same 
period, though there can be no question 
here of a true school or coterie. Those 
desiring to compose versus reciproci, versus 
recurrentes, versus rhopalici, versus echoici, versus 
serpentini, carmina figurata de minio, etc., will 
find all the rules worked out by C. with 
admirable diligence. Where C. seems to go 
wrong is in supposing that such amusements 
as these were not practised by poets in their 
less inspired moods from the beginnings of 
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Annianus is a contemporary of Aulus Gellius—probably an older contem- 
porary, born in the opening years of the second century. Septimius Serenus, 
whose dating depends upon that of Terentianus Maurus, is placed in the 
succeeding generation. Terentianus himself, in whom C. sees the last of the 
school, wrote the third book of the De Metris in his old age in the opening 
decades of the third century. Thus, says C., thé poetae novelli belong to the 
second half of the second century. They are a part of that movement away from 
the stifling classicism of the preceding age, towards the archaic and the popular, 
a movement in which Fronto and Aulus Gellius were among the most striking 
figures. Annianus, the founder of the school, belonged to Gellius’ circle, and 
the title novellus is to be compared with Fronto’s elocutio novella. 

Their themes are above all Italian: idyllic—and doubtless somewhat 
idealized—pictures of life in the Italian countryside, descriptions of Italian 
religious festivals, vignettes of the heroes of ancient Rome. In style they incline 
to the popular and the familiar, enfranchising the sermo cotidianus and eschew- 
ing the ampullate and the sesquipedalian. In their choice of metre, above all, 
they make a sharp break with tradition. In place of the hexameter, the elegiac 
couplet, and the iambic trimeter we find a rich variety of lyric metres, many of 
them new. Here, too, C. sees a return to an old Italian tradition which had 
been running underground, as it were, for three centuries. Certainly the 
strange metrum faliscum is said by the grammarians to be that of the songs of 
Calabrian shepherds; and the iambic dimeter acatalectic was, as C. points 
out, a popular metre adopted by the early Christian hymnographers. C. is 
inclined to argue that because a certain metre has no Greek analogue, it there- 
fore belongs to native Italian folk-literature. Yet these poets appear to have 
adhered to Caesius Bassus’ doctrine of procreatio metrorum—the free creation of 
fresh metrical forms by recombining elements of already existing metres. C. 
recognizes this in general, but sometimes fails to give it due weight in his 
eagerness to give his poetae novelli firm roots in Italian popular tradition. 

C. analyses in detail all the fragments of the poetae novelli—Annianus’ frag- 
ment 3 M. he attributes to Serenus, thus returning to Lachmann’s view—and 
discusses fully the many metrical problems they present. His treatment is 
sympathetic and careful, and in his general view of the place of these writers 
in Roman literature he is undoubtedly right. What is new in his treatment 
belongs mostly to those spheres of taste where one man’s opinion is as good as 
another’s; what is old is presented with full acknowledgement. The book’s 
chief fault is its length. Had the author been forced to compress it to half its 
size, he would probably have expunged most of the ill-informed digressions 
(for instance that on Indo-European metre on p. 107), the repetitive exposi- 
tion, and the woolly argumentation which mar it at present. Then his own 
erudition, taste, and judgement would have been seen to better advantage. 


University College, London ’ ROBERT BROWNING 


Latin literature, just as they went on being , of others were mercifully lost, was first, his 
practised until the age of Charlemagne and own unbelievable ingenuity and deadly 
beyond. Quintilian ix. 4. go knows of an _ seriousness, and second, the patronage of 
ignobilis poeta who wrote versus reciproci. What Constantine. 

preserved the nugae of Porfyrius, while those 
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CICERO’S LETTERS 


L. P. Wickinson: Letters of Cicero. A new selection in translation. Pp, 
200; 3 sketch-maps. London: Bles, 1949. Cloth, 155. net. 


Tuis book is intended for the general reader ; its aim is ‘to give a representa- 
tive impression of Cicero’s career and character, of life in his day, and of the 
changing political scene’. After a fourteen-page Introduction (on Cicero’s letters 
and character), designed to whet the reader’s appetite, and a three-page 
Prologue (sketching Cicero’s life down to 62 B.c.) there follows a translation 
of 146 letters (or parts of letters) belonging to the years 62-43 B.c.; this is 
divided into six chapters, with brief narrative links both before each chapter 
and within the chapters, and with very brief footnotes. The book concludes 
with a three-page Epilogue (containing North’s translation of Plutarch’s 
chapters on Cicero’s death), a two-page Glossary of Technical Terms, and an 
Index of Proper Names (but no index of passages translated). 

Altogether the passages translated amount to about 150 pages of an Oxford 
text; most of the best-known of Cicero’s letters are included in whole or part. 
His private life is well represented ; though the narrative links are inevitably 
sketchy, the book as a whole presents a fairly intelligible picture not only of 
Cicero the politician but also of Cicero the man. 

W. has ‘tried to get away from ‘“‘translation” English and to give the reader 
the same impression as . . . a contemporary Roman would have received’. 
The result is a lively and racy style, full of colloquialisms like ‘I made myself 
scarce’ ( fugimus), ‘jolly well’ (valde), ‘in these damnable straits’ (male contractis 
rebus), ‘the boss’ (ipse princeps, i.e. Caesar). “Translation’ English, however, is 
not entirely avoided ; e.g. (p. 56) ‘the whole basis (ratio) of the Senate, law 
courts and State in general has changed’; (p. 53) ‘you being the writer’ (# 
scriptore). Moreover, the general reader will be puzzled by some expressions, 
e.g. (p. 62) ‘my protégés’ (tribules), and misled by others, e.g. (p. 80) ‘get 
nominated’ (designari, sc. consul), (p. 94) ‘that the tribunes should be dealt with’ 
(agendum cum tribunis pl.) ; but on the whole he will probably read the book 
with pleasure. — 

The scholar, however, who compares any few pages of the translation with 
the original will find much to criticize. There are many small omissions, some 
of which seem due to carelessness ; e.g. (p. 64) ‘I shall make myself the speaker’ 
(tecum omitted). Tenses are changed to the detriment of the meaning; e.g. 
(p. 48) ‘he has never followed the advice’ (numquam consilio est usurus) ; (p. 91) 
‘there will be war’ (bellum esse). More serious instances of carelessness are: 
(p. 79) ‘to hope that you would use your good judgement’ (tuo consilio ut me 
sperarem esse usurum) ; (p. 94) the mistake of construing the ablatives consuetudine 
(‘experience’, sic!) auctoritate pudore (Fam. viii. 13. 1) with the wrong verb. 
There are also frequent misinterpretations of Latin words or idiom ; e.g. (p. 30) 
‘to get this inquiry shelved, though he is himself to hold it’ (ut ea rogatw 
quam ipse fert . . . antiquetur) ; (p. 41) ‘I used to think that it was best’ (malueram 
= ‘I should have preferred’); (p. 49) ‘throughout his speech’ (oratione per- 
petua = ‘in a continuous speech’); (p. 57) ‘tomorrow morning’ (should be 
‘this morning’) ; (p. 68) ‘to look over all this’, viz. the contents of a volumen 
(animadvertere = ‘observe’ the events described) ; (p. 78) the translation of ubi 
in two indirect questions as temporal; (p. 94) ‘to put over his head’ (quem 
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pracficerem, SC. provinciae); (p. 103) ‘we must make his candidature legal’ 
(habenda e lege ratio). 

Some, but not all, of such mistakes are taken over from previous English 
translations; nowhere does W. appear to have consulted either Wieland or 
Constans. Nor has he taken enough trouble in thinking out the meaning for 
himself; e.g. (p. 99) he follows Tyrrell—Purser’s view of ut ego amicior invenirer 
(Ait. vii. 1. 6), though this view will not bear examination. Sometimes he has 
failed even to make full use of Tyrrell—Purser ; e.g. (p. 86) he gives an untenable 
interpretation of bono nomine (Att. v. 21. 12) through following T.—P.’s note 
ad loc. and neglecting to read their Addenda p. 342. 

Moreover, W. shows no acquaintance with the scholarly work done on the 
text of Cicero’s Letters since the T.-P. edition. He says: ‘Where the text is 
doubtful, I have made my choice of reading and said nothing’; in fact, the 
choice seems to have been limited to the materials provided by T.—P. and 
possibly the Oxford text (even within these limits it is not always praiseworthy) ; 
the work of Sjogren, Constans, and others (e.g., on p. 41, Housman’s convin- 
cing repunctuation of Att. ii. 19. 4 in 7.P. xxxii. 263) is completely ignored. 

Some of the footnotes, and some explanations in the Glossary, are likewise 
unsatisfactory, not only because their extreme brevity is likely to mislead (e.g. 
the description of the Vestal Virgins as ‘the official college of nuns’) but also 
because of erroneous statements like that on p. 29 (in 62 B.c. the Bona Dea 
festival took place in Caesar’s house ‘because he had got himself elected Chief 
Priest’) or that on p. 43 (Piso was still Tullia’s fiancé in 58 B.c.). 

Even the general reader is entitled to demand an accurate translation based 
on the best texts, and there is no reason why he should not have it ; populariza- 
tion need not involve the relaxation of scholarly standards. 


Balliol College, Oxford W. S. WATT 


THE LATINITY OF LIVY 


Konrap Gries: Constancy in Livy’s Latinity. Pp. 176. New York: privately 
printed, 1949. Paper. 


Tue fundamental argument and purpose of Dr. Gries’s work may be found on 
p. 16 of his Introduction (I. ‘Livy’s Latinity’): ‘there is admitted proof that 
Livy made changes in his use of language, and that these changes in many 
instances occur between the tenth and the twenty-first book. The peculiarities, 
however, that mark the first decade are attributable to the peculiar require- 
ments of the contents of these books, not to the historian’s desire to write 
“poetically”; their subsequent disappearance is due partly to the greater 
historicity of the later books, partly to the perhaps deliberate discarding of 
overused phraseology, but not to a conscious attempt . . . to return to a 
“standard” recognised by him as more suitable to his task. The following 
studies of a number of linguistic details of Livian usage will, it is hoped, bear 
out this assertion.’ Unfortunately, in the criticism of earlier editors and com- 
mentators, a subsidiary purpose has already emerged (pp. 2 ff.), that of attack- 
ing in particular Die Entwickelung des livianischen Stiles by S. G. Stacey, pupil 
and successor in such work to Ed. Wélfflin: ‘this is the study whose mistaken 
concept of linguistic development and of Augustan linguistic theory and 
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practice it is the purpose of this thesis to attempt to rectify’ (p. 3). What 
follows is largely governed by this. The Introduction makes indeed some useful 
points about the relationship between oratory, history, and poetry; it rightly 
emphasizes the dangers of seeing “borrowings and influences in every stray 
coincidence of vocabulary, syntax, and phraseology’ (p. 15: Dr. G. here as 
elsewhere prefers Riemann’s views), and the difficulty of determining the 
exact sphere of a Latin usage: ‘contemporary discussions . . . do not know 
the expression verbum poeticum as a terminus technicus’, (p. 8), and ‘implied 
linguistic identity for prose and poetry’ is found in Horace (Ep. ii. 2. 10g—21— 
the reference is omitted, p. 133 n. 115; A.P. 48-59), who is quoted side by side 
with Caesar, Cicero, Varro, and Quintilian, though in Tacitus ‘the situation 
seems to have become different’ (p. 13). But it is too much to expect that so 
vast and difficult a subject can be dealt with so briefly and yet play so vital a 
part in Dr. G.’s argument. 

The second and main part of the book—somewhat curiously arranged, since 
III. A and C are both ‘Usages wrongly claimed as proof of stylistic develop- 
ment’, and a reference to triple grouping of evidence (p. 16) is unhelpful— 
develops the theme by examining much excellent lexicographical material 
covering a wide range of vocabulary and syntax, amplified by some forty pages 
of notes. Not all conclusions will be acceptable, e.g. the resolution of forsitan 
with subjunctive into an adverbial forsitan with (a) conditional apodosis (five 
instances) or (b) independent potential (six) or, surprisingly, (c) ‘subordinate = 
clauses in indirect discourse’ (x. 18. 13 only) (p. 70), whence ‘it seems evident 
that Livy consistently used forsitan adverbially like fortasse with no realisation 
of its etymological sense’. The list on pp. 135-8 loses much value by not dis- 
tinguishing between amnis, flumen, and fluvius used with, and without, the name 
of the river concerned. 

Dr. G. certainly shows that Stacey’s work is often, and seriously, faulty ; in 
the process he shows that his own work was worthy of presentation in less 
polemical guise and could have benefited thereby. 

The many references are very accurate and the lithoprinted typescript, 
though small and somewhat cramped, contains few errors. Good General and 
Latin Indexes are added. 


King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne G. CLEMENT WHITTICK 


MUNICIPIA 


Eucenio Manni: Per la Storia dei Municipi fino alla Guerra Sociale. (Studi 
pubblicati dall’ Istituto Italiano per la Storia Antica, V.) Pp. viii+-260. 
Rome: Signorelli, 1947. Paper, L. 1000. 


Tuts book is well documented: it contains some shrewd observations and 
much valid criticism. It is weaker in developing constructive and coherent 
solutions to the problems which are raised, nor is the argument always easy to 
follow: more signposts and summaries are needed. The historical and geo- 
graphical background is obscured. 

The first part deals with the main issues in the history of municipalization. 
Manni emphasizes the first of Festus’ definitions (s.v. municipium) : ‘id genus 
hominum, qui cum Roman venissent, neque cives Romani essent, participes 
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tamen fuerunt omnium rerum ad munus fungendum’ and relates it to Aelius 
Gallus (Festus, s.v. municeps): ‘item qui ex alio genere hominum munus 
functus est’. From these passages he argues that the earliest municipes were 
non-Romans enjoying rights of hospitium with Rome before the fourth century, 
having commercium and connubium, but liable, when they came to Rome, to 
munera, a position not unlike that of the Roman plebs. But Manni does not 
consider sufficiently the difficulties raised by the examples in Festus. Did 
Formiae, Fundi, and Cumae have such rights so early? M., regarding muni- 
cipium foederatum as a contradiction in terms, will not admit the early incorpora- 
tion of Gabii by Rome, but he has ignored Sherwin-White’s restatement of the 
case in The Roman Citizenship. 

The Roman settlement of 338, a cardinal point in the story, is reviewed 
somewhat cursorily, and Mommsen’s view is accepted that civitas sine suffragio, 
not full citizenship, was given to the Latin cities. M.’s main reason for holding 
this view seems to be Livy’s statement: ‘ut aedes lucusque Sospitae Iunonis 
communis Lanuvinis municipibus cum populo Romano essent’ (where he 
misunderstands Sherwin-White, op. cit. 56). The distinction between muni- 
cipes and populus Romanus is, he thinks, inconsistent with the full citizenship. 
This conclusion is not compelling. The cities were allowed to keep their own 
administration ; their sacra, however, must be shared with Rome. In the fourth 
century, and later, a distinction between municipes and populus Romanus is 
intelligible. As Sherwin-White has emphasized, Livy makes a clear distinction 
between the grant of the full civitas and of civitas sine suffragio in 338. His evidence 
should not be overruled by a legalistic argument. 

In the development of the civitas sine suffragio M. follows the main lines 
accepted by Sherwin-White, but he seems to misunderstand the nature of 
praefecturae in assuming that the praefectus was a resident magistrate, instead of 
a visiting judge. The reference of Festus’ third group of municipia to the com- 
munities incorporated after the Social War is non-controversial. 

Two other terms are briefly examined. In the interpretation of pro muni- 
cipieis and pro colonieis (in the Lex Agraria of 111) M. follows Mommsen: in the 
notorious crux of the Heraclea Tablet he rejects the attribution of municipium 
fundanum to Fundi and revives the view that reference is here made to the 
municipia formed after the Social War. It is difficult not to be embarrassed by the 
attribution to Fundi: why should not all the clauses of the law naturally apply 
to Fundi as to all other normal municipia, without a special sanction? The 
attribution, however, to such a large and normal category is no less embarrass- 
ing. What seems to be required is a separate group of municipia, of recent 
creation, which may have had a somewhat different organization. Rudolf’s 
premises were sound, though his conclusion was unconvincing. 

In his second part Manni examines municipal magistracies. He strengthens 
the case for regarding the Latin dictatorship and aedileship as non-Roman 
institutions and speculates interestingly on the affinities in the constitutions of 
Caere, the Latin, and the Volscian towns. Following De Sanctis, he emphasizes 
CLL. i2, 2442, an archaic inscription from Lanuvium recording three aediles, 
and compares it with the later Lanuvian inscription, C./.L. xiv. 2097, which 
mentions dictator and two aediles together. Tentatively he suggests that the 
triple aedileship may derive, perhaps under Etruscan influence, from aediles 
who assisted the king and represented three tribes, replacing the king as city 
magistrates at the end of the monarchy: later one of the three was set above 
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the others as dictator or praetor. This is an interesting view, but perhaps it is 
more probable that the process was the reverse, that the dictator was at first the 
chief magistrate: later, in some cases he may have been reduced to the level 
of the two aediles, while in others one of the two aediles may have been raised 
to the dictator’s level (as at Caere). While the Latin aedileship is native, M. 
strengthens Rudolf’s attribution of the octovirate to Rome. His analysis of the 
municipia under duoviri offers a new solution. Duoviri, he thinks, were imposed 
on some civitates sine suffragio after the Second Punic War: in conciliabula and 
fora the office arose on the model of Roman colonies. 

In two appendixes Manni re-examines the evidence for the use of the title 
quattuorvir and shows that the problem is more complex than the standard 
generalizations allow, but not unintelligible. He shows convincingly that the 
title is used in Pompeii and other colonies for the aedileship and is not by itself 
evidence of municipal status. In municipia, after analysing the evidence, he 


the senior pair of magistrates, in others for the junior pair: the apparent con- 
fusion of the Lex Tarentina thus becomes intelligible. But it is doubtful whether 
the use was uniform in regions or even in individual cities (the examples are 
too few to prove consistency). M. further shows that the use of the quattuor- 
virate does not end with Caesar. This section provides a useful basis for further 
work, but M. does not tackle the more important problems. He assumes that 
no division of function was made within the quattuorvirate before Caesar, 
and he does not face the important question of jurisdiction which Rudolf 
unduly simplified. Finally M. examines the history of the Roman plebeian 
aedileship, tentatively suggesting a Latin origin, and the respective develop- 
ments of plebeian and curule aedileship. 

Manni rightly rejects most of the schematic heresies of Rudolph, and is a 
good critic. His own positive contribution would have been more impressive 
if he had summarized his conclusions more clearly and paid more attention to 
the historical setting. His concern with forms and titles obscures what the 
forms represented. An index would also have made the book much more 
useful. 


Balliol College, Oxford RUSSELL MEIGGS 


SELECT DOCUMENTS, 43 B.c.-a.p. 37 


Vicror EHRENBERG and A. H. M. Jones: Documents Illustrating the Reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius. Pp. viiit+-159. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Tuis admirable book reflects the highest credit both on the patient and dis- 
criminating scholarship of its authors and on the technical skill of those respon- 
sible for the form in which it appears. It makes a whole mass of invaluable 
material easily accessible, and no student of Roman history can afford for one 
moment to be without it. If anyone may be wondering whether, since he 
possesses Dessau’s Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, he really needs to possess this 
book too, he should know that only about half of its 365 items are to be found 
in Dessau. The items of the book are in the main inscriptions; but there are 
also papyri and a number of coin legends. They vary from ‘old favourites’, 
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like the Res Gestae, on the one hand, to the excitement of the ‘Stop Press’ on 
the other; for the collection ends with the Rogatio in honour of Germanicus 
published in the Votizie degli Scavi, 1947. The book contains, in addition to this 
last, Octavian’s letters and edict to the Rhodians (No. 301), the Cyrene edicts 
(No. 311), the Gytheion inscriptions from the beginning of Tiberius’ princi- 
pate (No. 102), and the Germanicus papyrus from Egypt (No. 320), to say 
nothing of a number of inscriptions for which formerly it has been most con- 
venient to consult /.G.R.R. or O.G.1.S.; it includes (and rightly) documents 
like the imperial edict from Nazareth (No. 322) and the lex de flamonio provinciae 
Galliae Narbonensis (No. 105) which, as likely as not, do not belong to the period 
of Augustus and Tiberius at all; and it contains one document, the lex de 
imperio Vespasiant (No. 364) which certainly does not. And, amid all this 
material of weight and importance, room is found even for the picturesque ; 
for instance (No. 155): ‘[Ti. Iu]lius Ti. Iuli Aug. lib. Medates | fecit sibi et 
Tuliae Pryneni (a goose) | (a hen) coniugi suae gallinarius’. The book contains 
fasti and calendars (a most useful feature) and the material is arranged, in the 
main chronologically, in chapters which cover separately the various aspects 
of the history and administration of the period. 

Having selected their documents (and the selection of coins, in particular, 
cannot have been easy), the authors—and their publisher—must have asked 
themselves a number of very difficult questions. If they considered the possi- 
bility of giving photographs, not mere descriptions, of the coins, they were wise 
to decide as they did, for plates would have added greatly to the price of the 
work. If, in connexion with the calendars, they flirted with the notion of 
inserting a really good plan of Rome, one could wish, particularly in view of 
the uselessness of the microscopic plan in Platner and Ashby’s Topographical 
Dictionary of Ancient Rome, that, even at the price of extra expense, they had 
given way to temptation. In deciding that abbreviations should, as a general 
practice, be explained, they were certainly right; indeed, particularly in the 
case of coins, they might have gone farther than they have gone, to help the 
reader. FOR.RE., for example (No. 29), and C.A. (No. 59) will puzzle 
the inexperienced. They have also been a little capricious in their description 
of the provenance of inscriptions ; sometimes they have given enough informa- 
tion to satisfy the most importunate (No. 267, for instance, comes from ‘Iron 
Gate, Danube (Moesia Superior)’) ; yet Stobi (No. 107) and Phanagoria (No. 
171), for example, are places whose whereabouts the reader is expected to know. 

These, however, were all comparatively unimportant questions. The real 
problem, particularly in the case of important inscriptions which have oc- 
casioned much controversy, must have been whether to give any extensive 
bibliographical references or not. Here the authors have exercised the greatest 
possible restraint. Only where widely different dates have been suggested for 
an inscription have they weakened—in the case of the Lex de flamonio provinciae 
Narbonensis by inserting a reference to L. R. Taylor’s The Divinity of the Roman 
Emperor and in the case of the Nazareth inscription by directing the reader to 
S.E.G. viii. 13. They might, perhaps, have gone a little farther ; surely No. 59, 
one of the coins with C.A. in laurel wreath on the reverse, would have been 
more generally valuable if it had carried a reference to Michael Grant, From 
Imperium to Auctoritas, pp. 107 ff. 

One sees, however, why the authors (encouraged, no doubt, by their pub- 
lisher) acted as they did. Nothing ‘dates’ like a bibliography; nothing is so 
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quickly old-fashioned. The expensive up-to-date splendour of vol. ii of The 
Athenian Tribute Lists, with its invaluable bibliographical references which did 
not appear in vol. i, makes one wonder whether this splendid monster of a 
volume will continue to reproduce itself every ten years or so, the offspring 
being in almost every respect a split image of the parent, except that its 
bibliography is twice as large. In the case of M. N. Tod’s Greek Historical 
Inscriptions one envisages the appendix which has appeared in the second edi- 
tion of vol. i growing and growing with each successive edition. But where, as 
in the case of Ehrenberg—Jones, austerity has been the rule, the book can be 
reprinted and reprinted in its present form until—and it will be a very long 
time before this happens—the number of important documents discovered 
later than 1949 and bearing on the period is so large that the selection itself 
must be revised. But that is a nightmare which need not trouble us. And if the 
absence of bibliographical references means that the reader must take the 
initiative and do some inquiring for himself, that is no bad thing. 

M. P. Charlesworth and the Cambridge University Press were benefactors 
to all students of the early Roman Empire when, in 1939, they published a 
selection of documents bearing on the reign of Claudius. Now, after ten years, 
Victor Ehrenberg and A. H. M. Jones, with the Clarendon Press, have done 
the same excellent service in the case of Augustus and Tiberius. Is it greedy to 
hope for one more benefaction—a similar collection of documents for the 
years A.D. 70 to 117? 


Exeter College, Oxford j. P. V. D. BALSDON 


THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 


GitBERT HicHet: The Classical Tradition. Pp. xxxviii+763. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1949. Cloth, 425. net. 


THE review of a work of scholarship is apt to give a misleading impression, 
since the reviewer, if his criticism is to have much value, is bound to confine 
himself in the main to those points in which he thinks correction or improve- 
ment is possible. For this reason I should like to make it clear at once that in 
my opinion The Classical Tradition is a remarkable achievement. It is astonish- 
ingly well informed, it is irradiated by a fine intelligence, and it is effectively 
written. The author calls it a sketch of the subject, which (the subject being so 
vast) is a fair description. But it has no existing rival, and it will not be soon or 
easily superseded. 

There are great difficulties in writing such a bodk. The author has to select 
what he considers the most important matters from a number which are also 
important ; he has to adapt his style to his probable readers; he has to be at 
once judicial and interesting. I think Professor Highet succeeds in all this ; but, 
naturally, his success admits of degrees and qualifications. It is impossible to 
do more here than touch on certain points, and I touch on them always under 
submission that where personal taste, and even historical judgement, are con- 
cerned, he is just as likely to be right as I am. 

The Classical Tradition has a sub-title: Greek and Roman Influences on Western 
Literature. This more clearly defines its scope, which includes not only English 
(and American) but French, Italian, German, and even Spanish literature. A 
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preponderant amount of space is devoted to English writers. This is natural in 
an English book ; but it might be urged that it distorts the perspective, because 
classical, or at least Latin, influence on our literature, though very great, is not 
so great as it is on the literatures of France or Italy. Admitting that English 
literature may need a larger commentary just because its debt to Greece and 
Rome is less easy to make out, we may still wonder now and again at the 
allocation of space to men and movements. Thus little consideration is given 
to the masters of modern latinity, whose influence on men like Jonson and 
Milton and Pope was very great and is the more deserving of note in a book 
like this because it is largely unsuspected by the vast majority of readers. 
These were poets; but in prose also the effect of a man like Erasmus on the 
mind of contemporary Europe is little regarded, while the effect of Grotius is 
not considered at all. Later, Voltaire is rarely mentioned, and then with 
something like a sneer—Voltaire who (whatever his faults) bestrides the 
eighteenth century like a Colossus and was regarded as the great champion of 
those very influences, the history of which is the subject of Highet’s book! 
There is, I believe, less of this inequality in the treatment of English literature, 
though it does occasionally come out, as in the long (and interesting) account 
of Gibbon, whose positive effect on literature as such has been less than that 
of the Horatian Cowper, who gets but scanty mention. More important is a 
complete disregard of the great eighteenth-century philosophers, more parti- 
cularly Berkeley and Hume, who have done so much to mould English thought 
both in the way they continue and in the way they criticize the systems of 
antiquity, and whose styles have been models of ‘classical’ prose. 

I take it that the readers whom the author had chiefly in mind are serious 
students of English literature in this country and America. He is therefore 
justified in adapting the presentation of his subject to such readers, who are 
presumed to be ignorant of Greek and, perhaps, of Latin. This must be his 
reason for translating his quotations. But he also translates the titles of books, 
and the surprised reader finds himself confronted by The Pot Comedy of Plautus, 
the Lectern of Boileau, and so on. How can this help the student, who, when his 
researches carry him farther, will find references to the Aulularia and the 
Lutrin, but none to The Pot Comedy and the Lectern? One is irresistibly reminded 
of Matthew Arnold’s comment on a similar point, that it is as if a Frenchman 
were to call John Bright ‘M. Clair’ and Florence Nightingale ‘Mlle Rossignol’. 
A more serious issue is raised by the consideration of how far the author of a 
book designed to give instruction as well as pleasure is entitled to express 
highly personal opinions without warning the reader that they are not the 
opinions of most qualified judges. There are a good many such in The Classical 
Tradition, and I do not say that I am always out of sympathy with them. But 
they remain ‘eccentric’. Thus he says (p. 481), ‘Homer is often the very reverse 
of plain and direct in language, and seems undeniably obscure and odd’. He 
says (p. 59) that Ovid ‘is one of the three or four finest Latin poets’, leaving us 
to wonder whether he would omit from that number Lucretius or Catullus or 
Virgil or Horace or two of them. Perhaps it would be Virgil, for he says (p. 82) 
that Ovid ‘spent his life in outdoing the elder master in a style of greater grace 
and less depth’. 

Then I cannot think it a happy innovation to extend the term ‘baroque’ to 
literature. It is always dangerous to apply the technical vocabulary of one art 
to another ; almost of necessity more confusion is caused than cured. Moreover, 
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Highet appears to use the word to designate sometimes a style and sometimes 
the period in which that style prevailed in architecture. (It may be observed 
that a true baroque never at any time prevailed in English architecture.) 
Now this is confusing and leads to such apparent absurdities as the description 
of Vauban as ‘a baroque strategist’ and of Swift as a baroque satirist (p. 291). 
But the real objection to this terminology is that it is nearly meaningless. 
Highet is right when he argues that the opposition of classical and romantic 
is open to objection. But what is the opposite of ‘baroque’ ? 

Among a number of acute observations upon individual authors I am in- 
clined to make special mention of Highet’s analysis (which he could do good 
service to scholarship by pursuing) of the classical element in Milton’s diction. 
He has also given a good deal of thought and investigation to the debt of 
Shakespeare to the ancients. This he would put considerably higher than | 
myself believe is justified. The myth of Shakespeare’s learning was shattered 
once for all by Richard Farmer’s Essay in 1767 and, although he undoubtedly 
overstated his case, all scholarship must proceed from that. The famous 
line about small Latin and less Greek occurs in what amounts to a funeral 
éloge and is an admission of something that was known to all Jonson’s con- 
temporaries, and so could not be passed over by him without remark. The 
truth is that the charge of being unlearned—that is, in effect, ignorant of Latin 
—pursued Shakespeare all his life from the time of Greene and Nashe, of 
Chapman and Jonson, and later, until at least the youth of Dryden; it is 
lamented by Shakespeare himself in the Sonnets, and it accounts for much in 
the plays themselves. So the important thing is not how much Latin Shake- 
speare knew, but how little. 

Perhaps some such criticism may apply to the account—one of the longest 
and most interesting sections of the book—of recent or contemporary literature. 
Highet appears to be looking for signs of classical influence in authors who, for 
the most part, are in spiritual rebellion against the classics. The question then 
is not what the classics do to them—which surely is what is meant by classical 
‘influence’—but what they do to the classics. If it be true that the ‘symbolists’, 
among whom Highet includes Joyce and Eliot, ‘sometimes use Greek myths 
(that is, the stories as distinct from the figures) to degrade life’ (p. 512), they 
are doing something quite contrary to the spirit of classical art. No doubt 
Highet is alive to that, but he does not seem to draw the inference that such 
authors have no place in an account of the classical tradition, which in fact, 
if not in profession, they repudiate. That is not to say that in the course of the 
discussion there do not occur many apt and illuminating observations, of which 
I specially assent to this, that the modern poet makes a greater demand than 
the ancient upon the imagination of his readers. I would add that we must, 
accordingly expect that readers will sometimes imagine meanings and beauties 
that never entered the head of the writer. The danger increases in proportion 
to the imaginative susceptibility of the reader. It is in this way that I would 
account for the influence of Ezra Pound on men like Yeats and Eliot—and 
Gilbert Highet. 

I have observed very few corrigenda for so long and multifarious a volume. 
Burns is misquoted on p. 220. On p. 683 Ovid is credited with the Tristia ex 
Ponto—a printer’s error. Horace is alluded to (p. 248) as ‘the plump grey- 
haired Roman with the bright eyes’—not then lippus. It is said (p. 637) that 
Gray’s Hymn to Adversity was inspired by Horace’s ode to Fortune (C. i. 35). 
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The immediate stimulus was not Horace but the translation by a contemporary 
poetaster of Mesomedes’ hymn to Nemesis. Like other people Highet calls 
Richardson’s novel not Clarissa but Clarissa Harlowe. On p. 639 Casaubon is 
represented as having ‘left France for England, where he studied in Oxford 
until his death’. In fact he lived mostly in London, and died there. Other slips 
have been noted. And sometimes relevant information is omitted. For instance, 
there being some question of the significance of André Gide’s Prometheus 
drama, it would have been pertinent to observe that the idea it develops was 
taken from the line Ze crozs que le vautour est doux a4 Prométhée in the sonnet of 
Jean Ogier de Gombauld.—But so long a book, containing perhaps 300,000 
words and a very large number of facts and opinions, cannot be criticized in 
detail within the limits of an ordinary review. I can but indicate its broader 
characteristics. It is probable that classical scholars will find most of what 
specially concerns them in the great mass of notes which compose the latter 
part of the volume. They are full of exact observation ranging over an excep- 
tionally wide field of study and reading. It is certain that so provocative and 
self-confident a writer will not win acceptance for everything he says. But his 
very provocativeness insures him against dullness, the one fatal defect of hand- 
books. The Classical Tradition is much more than a handbook; it is a work of 
original thought and constructive art. The tone is often, I think, too uncom- 
promising, and the author has his prejudices. He hates the nineteenth century. 
‘The nineteenth century was a great time for money-making, but for thinkers, 
poets, and artists, for men who loved nature and humanity, it was hell’ (p. 
437). It is a pity to spoil what truth there is in this observation by such easily 
refuted exaggeration. It ‘dates’ a book which ought to have a long spell of 
usefulness. Already, at least on this side of the Atlantic, the younger generation 
are said to be rediscovering the great Victorians. Tastes change, literary 
fashions rise and fall—that is the dominant fact which the literary historian 
must record with all the impartiality at his command. The great argument 
for the classical tradition is just this, that it is what on the whole survives the 
test of time. Here Professor Highet will certainly agree with me; and I can end 
as I began by saying that his book is a fine pioneering effort, which does some- 
thing that cries out to be done, for it will help to prevent the study of literature 
from degenerating, as it threatens to do, into a medley of disconnected 
specialisms. 

jJ. A. K. THOMSON 


SOME SCHOOL-BOOKS 


1. R. CoLesourn: Latin Sentence and Idiom. Pp. x+282. London: 
Methuen, 1948. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 

2. F. Dave: Latin for To-day. Book Four. Pp. xii+323; 2 maps, ill. 
London: Ginn, 1948. Cloth, 55. 9d. 

. H. A. Tresie: A Classical and Biblical Reference Book. Pp. 192; 
illustrations and sketch-maps. London: Murray, 1948. Cloth, 
75. 6d. net. 

. A. H. Nasu-Wituiams: Introduction to Continuous Greek Prose Composi- 
tion. Pp. viii-++112. London: Macmillan, 1948. Limp cloth, 35. 4d. 
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5. H. P. V. Nunn: A Short Syntax of Attic Greek. Pp. viii+-176. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer, 1948. Cloth, 45. 6d. 


Mr. CoLesourn’s book is clear, sensible, and adequate. He claims to have 
avoided ‘a bald outline treatment, a mere series of ‘‘rules and exercises’ ’, 
but the rules and exercises are there and the pupil is carried as far as simple 
narrative prose under competent guidance. Latin for To-day is by now so 
familiar that no general account of Mr. Dale’s method is needed. His fourth 
book continues reading and composition, drill and review, using reasonably 
long extracts from Latin authors other than Caesar, ranging in date from 
Catullus to Pliny and Martial. The illustrations are for the most part well 
chosen and well reproduced, and it is interesting to see the Low Ham mosaics 
already figuring in a school-book. 

The idea behind Mr. Treble’s reference book is good and the execution is 
for the most part satisfactory. The articles are short but pointed, and they 
cover a wide field. The choice of subjects is inevitably arbitrary, yet even so it 
is hard to see why St. John the Baptist is not included when St. John the 


Divine is, or why there are articles on Trajan and Hadrian but not on Tiberius § 


and Nero. Caligula is there, but not Augustus. The readers who are likely to 
refer to this book are unlikely to think of looking under ‘Cocles’ if they want 
Horatius, and they may feel uncertain whether they are being guided to the 
classical scansion or to the accepted English pronunciation of familiar names 
when they find Cato, Pla’to, but H6’mer ; R6’mulus and Ré’mus, but Si’syphus 
and Sa’mos. There is a helpful bibliography, and select lists of good transla- 
tions and historical novels are included. 

It is encouraging to see two new books on Greek, and it is much to be hoped 
that both will be kept in print, since uncertainty on this point is one of the most 


difficult problems that beset the schoolmaster today. Mr. Nash-Williams deals } 


with much the same material as Sidgwick in his familar book. He is less con- 
cise but perhaps more explicit, and if his little book is used as a handmaid to 
the reading of classical authors and not in vacuo or as a substitute for reading, it 
should help the pupil to achieve an accurate and fluent command of the 
language. Mr. Nunn’s book is more important. It is marred by a few unhappy 
blunders and a rather large number of misprints in the Greek, and there are 
some surprising omissions (e.g. there is no account of the od 7 constructions). 
But it is much the best book of its kind available. The explanations are admuir- 
able, the examples chosen for quotation are excellent; no words are wasted, 
and the type and layout of the page are bold and clear. This is a most valuable 
addition to the somewhat scanty list of good Greek books of recent date for 


sixth-form use. 


6. Joun Brrurey: Virgil, Aeneid I. Pp. xlviii+-174. Dublin: Browne & 
Nolan, 1948. Boards, 2s. gd. 

7. JAMEs J. CAMPBELL: Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia and Pro Archia. Pp. 
xii+102+x+60o. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, 1948. Boards, 
25. gd. 

8. J. E. Duntop: Vergil’s Aeneid, Book II. (Alpha Classics.) Pp. viii+ 
128; 10 ill. London: Bell, 1949. Cloth, 35. 

g. H. E. Goutp and J. L. Wurretey: Virgil, Aeneid III. (Modern 
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School Classics.) Pp. xxvi-+156; map, ill. London: Macmillan, 
1949. Cloth, 35. 

. H. E. Goutp and J. L. WuirEtey: Cato to St. Jerome. Selections 
from the first 600 years of Latin Prose. (Modern School Classics.) 
Pp. xviii+ 182; ill. London: Macmillan, 1950. Cloth, 35. 6d. 

. Harry BroapBent: The Rising of the Gauls (being Caesar’s Gallic 
War vii. 1-30, with exercises on the constructions). Pp. x-+-go. 
London: Murray, .1950. Cloth, 35. 6d. 

. W. F. J. Kuicur: Vergil, Selections from the Eclogues, Georgics and 
Aeneid, (The Roman World Series.) Pp. 112; 3 ill., map. London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1949. Cloth, 45. 9d. 


Of this batch of editions Nos. 11 and 12 attempt something unusual; the 
remainder are constructed on the familiar plan. Mr. Broadbent embeds the 
text of Caesar in a series of ‘disquisitions’ on constructions which have been 
prominent.in the chapters just read. In consequence the book presents a slightly 
patchy appearance, but the whole is carefully planned and in the hands of the 
right teacher it should give good results. No. 7 isa straightforward edition which 
provides two well-assorted speeches of Cicero in one volume at a most reason- 
able price; No. 10 breaks some new ground, as its title suggests, and should 
appeal to teachers who wish to introduce Sallust, Tacitus, and Suetonius to 
their pupils. The passage from St. Jerome’s version of Acts, ending with the 
words et sic venimus Romam, serves to carry the reader forward to Christian Latin, 
which so seldom finds a place in the normal Latin course. 

The three editions of complete books of Virgil are additions to well-known 
classical series. All are competently done, and all try to avoid standing between 
the poet and his reader. Mr. Bithrey gives more help in his notes than the others. 
He has great enthusiasm, but his obvious delight in his author does not lead 
him into ‘gush’. He keeps his head, even at dangerous moments, and he 
quotes shortly and neatly from Greek and English. Mr. Dunlop’s commentary 
is brief but shrewd ; like Messrs. Gould and Whiteley he evidently has in mind 
the pupil whose time for preparation is scanty and who needs above all im- 
mediate help over the hurdles of translation. Plenty is left for the teacher to do 
in class, but the pupil does not look in vain to the editors. 

Mr. Knight had the hardest task. Not only had he to select—a task which he 
has done most judiciously—but he aimed at a deeper literary criticism than is 
usual in school texts and could not count on much knowledge of literature, 
Latin or any other, in his readers. It may be said that he succeeded better 
than could have been expected. If Virgil is best read in selections, then this is 
the way to read him. There is much here to instruct even those who have read 
Virgil for many years. 

One small mystery arises. Messrs. Gould and Whiteley and Mr. Knight 
include fine photographs of what is obviously the same mountain and the same 
stretch of coast. The former allege that it is Etna with Taormina in the fore- 
ground ; Mr. Knight describes it as a picture of the coast near Naples. It seems 
that Mr. Knight is wrong, but his photograph is the more satisfactory. 


The Schools, Shrewsbury D. 8S. COLMAN 
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MYCENAE 


A. J. B. Wace: Mycenae. An Archaeological History and Guide. Pp, 
xviii++150: 110 ill. Princeton: University Press (London: Oxford 
University Press), 1949. Cloth, £6 net. 


‘Mycenae’ is the publication of the Vanuxem Lectures for 1923, but the author 
has also incorporated the results of his brilliantly successful excavation of 1939, 
and has summarized and set in their proper setting the results of earlier 
excavations. This is an ideal guide for those who wish to visit or refresh their 
memories of that pleasant spot, so vividly recalled by Dr. Stubbing’s charming 
sonnet. 

Professor Wace first sketches the setting of Mycenae with its characteristic 
fauna and flora, the implications of Pausanias’ remarks on the site, and the 
chronological framework. There follows a clear classification of the tholos tombs 
into three groups dated 1510-1460, 1460-1400, and 1400-1300 respectively, 
Chapter v discusses the history of Mycenae. The citadel and Kalkarti were both 
occupied at the beginning of the Bronze Age, but the real prosperity of the dis- 
trict began with the Middle Bronze Age, when the Peloponnese was probably first 
settled by people speaking Greek. At the close of this period two princes were 
buried in the sixth shaft grave, and during the sixteenth century other princes 
were interred in the remaining shaft graves. The fifteenth century saw the erec- 
tion of the earlier tholos tombs and the influx of Minoan fashions from Crete. 
After the destruction of Cnossos, about 1400 B.c., the power of Mycenae 
reached its zenith, and the citadel was strengthened by the Cyclopean Walls. 
The Trojan War was followed by the Dorian invasion, and Mycenae was 
sacked and burnt. The citadel does not seem to have been reoccupied im- 
mediately, but gradually there arose a new settlement which developed into 
the classical Mycenae which sent small detachments to Thermopylae and 
Plataea but was destroyed by Argos in 468 B.c. In the third century B.c. 
Mycenae was refounded, but this little town decayed, and the site was deserted 
when Pausanias visited it. The Turkish name Charvati—now superseded by 
the prehistoric name—was derived by Schliemann from the Arabic Kharabut, 


meaning ruins. The Turkish families seem to have evacuated the village after | 


1821, when it was reoccupied by sixteen Christian families chiefly from Arcadia. 

After a brief survey of the surrounding country including the important 
viaduct leading to Prosymna the author describes the Treasury of Atreus, one 
of the most impressive monuments in Greece, and offers a tentative but plaus- 
ible reconstruction of the facade (illustrated on fig. 51). He remarks that 
there was no pre-Hellenistic lower settlement outside the walls of Mycenae. 
Wace suggests that the gypsum reliefs attributed by Evans to the Treasury 
of Atreus more probably came from the tomb of Clytemnestra, which still 
retains half-columns of that material. A small Hellenistic theatre was built 
over the latter tomb, but since its axis does not agree with that of the dromos of 
the tomb, the choice of site seems accidental. 

The author then discusses the other tholos tombs, the Perseia spring, and 
the outpost on Hagios Elias where may have flamed the last of the chain of 
beacons that announced the fall of Troy. Chapter ix is concerned with the 
‘Cyclopum sacras turres’, with the late ashlar masonry of the Lion and Postern 
Gates, the Hellenistic polygonal work, and the early cemetery. Of the Granary 
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and the Grave Circle the former is either contemporary with or later than the 
latter, and both are later than the Cyclopean Walls. Next Wace discusses the 
citadel in general, and the relations of the Grave Circle (erected to protect 
the royal graves from desecration) both to the city walls and to the houses 
south of it. In chapter xii the Palace and the Temple are surveyed. In the 
fourteenth century the Palace was remodelled, the great court laid out, and 
the Megaron constructed. Later, after a fire, came further alterations, and the 
obliquely orientated Great Staircase is assigned to the thirteenth century. 
The cream of the 1939 excavations came from the base of the great north 
terrace wall. Here in two small L.H. III rooms were discovered the remains of 
painted stucco altars, a painted plaster head, and the beautiful ivory group of 
two women and a boy (perhaps the head of a staff or sceptre). The area was 
presumably a palace shrine, a Mycenaean forerunner of the Doric temple. 
The temple foundations show no sign of the peripteral plan postulated by 
Doerpfeld, and appear to be Hellenistic. Late Geometric pottery and ‘pie- 
ware’ perhaps imply the former existence of a ‘Geometric’ shrine, and more 
definite evidence for a late-seventh-century temple is provided by some 
architectural fragments, notably the well-known dedalic head here illustrated 


_ bya fine new photograph. 


The L.M. I Palace was practically destroyed by the levelling for the 
L.M. III Palace, which comprised an official quarter, a domestic section, and 
the royal apartments north of the Megaron. If the Cyclopean Walls are not 
earlier than 1350, the Megaron and Great Court must be a little later, and the 
Pillar Basement is either a little earlier than the latter (as suggested by Macke- 
prang) or contemporary (as preferred by Wace). Chapter xiii deals with the 
imposing House of the Columns, and the restoration proposed seems reason- 
able. The secret cistern and the passage with cantilever vaulting are assigned 
to the thirteenth century. The book ends with an admirable summary of the 
Mycenaean civilization, its houses, sanitation, furniture, food, clothing, wea- 
pons, arts, and foreign trade. 

Appendix I is a most convincing statement of the evidence in favour of 
Wace’s typology of the tholos tombs. The Kephala tholos at Cnossos I should 
date 1550 (on evidence not yet published), but this does not affect the main 
argument. Appendix II justifies a late-fourteenth-century date for the Cyclo- 
pean Walls against the thirteenth-century one proposed by Daniel and Macke- 
prang. Appendix III discusses the materials available at Mycenae, and the 
tools used for working them (among which the author does not mention the 
punch and cutting compass). We note that gypsum occurs on Cephallenia, 
though Minoan influences seem more obvious than Cephallenian. If, however, 
gypsum did come from the Ionian Isles, why not also flint, which is common 
there and in Epirus? 

The book is excellently printed and produced and very good reading. The 
spelling is naturally American, though in constantly spelling ‘ax’ without an 
‘e’ the author seems ‘plus royaliste que le roi’. The photographs are very fine 
and so are de Jong’s drawings. The volume, however, is expensive, and needy 
British travellers might welcome a cheaper reprint with fewer plates. 


University of Liverpool R. W. HUTCHINSON 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


Horst RUpIcer: Griechische Lyriker. 
Griechisch und deutsch iibertragen 
und eingeleitet von H. R. (Bibliothek 
der alten Welt). Pp. 352; 4 plates, 1 
text-fig. Zirich: Artemis-Verlag, 
1949. Cloth. 


Dr. RUDIGER may be known to some readers 
as the author of Sappho, thr Ruf und Ruhm bei 
der Nachwelt (Leipzig, 1933); he has also 
published a collection of translations from 
the Greek by German poets which has 
attained some popularity in German-speak- 
ing lands (Griechische Dichter, mit Ubertra- 
gungen deutscher Dichter, 3rd ed., Munich, 
1939). He now offers an anthology of Greek 
lyric poetry with parallel translations into 
German verse. These translations are his 
own work, except for the first three stanzas 
of the Harmodius skolion, for which he prints 
Hélderlin’s version. 

The introduction (pp. 5-66) describes the 
history of lyric poetry from Archilochus to 
Attic tragedy and from Callimachus to the 
Orphic hymns. The texts (pp. 67-278), 
taken from Archilochus, Aleman, Sappho, 
Alcaeus, Anacreon and the Anacreontica, 
Attic Scolia, Simonides and _ inscriptions, 
Pindar (0. 1, 2, 11, 14; P. 12; N.6,113;1.5 
and two fragments), Bacchylides (v), Calli- 
machus (epigrams), Theocritus (vii), and the 
Orphic hymns, closely follow standard Ger- 
man editions (Schroeder for Pindar, Snell 
for Bacchylides, Wilamowitz for Callimachus 
and Theocritus, Hermann for the Orphic 
hymns, Diehl for the rest). An ‘Anhang’ 
(pp. 279-350) contains a note on the transla- 
tions, a bibliography, and some notes on 
matters of text and interpretation. 

Beautifully printed, tastefully and solidly 
bound, and with excellent illustrations, the 
book is a credit to its publisher’s eye and his 
choice of technicians, but the contents are 
altogether unworthy of their exterior trap- 
pings. Dr. Riidiger’s neglect of the relevant 
literature, even in German and Italian (work 
in French is never, and work in English only 
occasionally, mentioned), and his lack of 
judgement make him an unsafe guide to the 
history of Greek lyric and to the text and 
interpretation of the passages chosen, nor is 
the selection in any true sense representative 
of Greek lyric. Of his translations considered 
as German verse only a German could speak 
with real authority; to me they seem rough 
by comparison with the translations in (e.g.) 


KGrte’s Hellenistische Dichtung or Howald’s 
Kallimachos. 

J. A. Davison 
University of Leeds 


B. A. vAN GRONINGEN: Vier Voor- 
drachten over de Griekse Tragedie. Pp. 
51. Leiden: Stenfert—Kroese, 1949. 
Paper. 


Turse four lectures were presumably de- 
signed for a non-specialist audience and are 
both thoughtful and thought-provoking. In 
the first the author discusses Greek tragedy 
as drama and finds that tragedy deals with 
the relation of man to other men and to the 
forces outside; Greek tragedy represents the 
relationship between group and individual 
earlier than the relationship between indi- 
vidual and individual; in the same way the 
tension caused by immersion in the prin- 
ciples of human existence is dramatized 
earlier than the tension caused by reaction 
to the emotions of human life. The second 
lecture discusses suffering in Greek tragedy, 
which is always viewed sub specie aeternitatis; 
its victims are always exceptional in that 
they stand at one of the boundaries of human 
experience ; and it is never hopeless. Thirdly, 
Greek tragedy is viewed as a mirror of human 
life, and tragedies can be classified by the 
relation of their heroes to the world round 
them (Agamemnon), the world within them 
(Heracles), and the world above them 
(Bacchae). Finally, Greek tragedy is the mir- 
ror of a culture, and particularly of the 
intellectual development of Athenian demo- 
cracy from sixth-century piety to late-fifth- 
century enlightenment. For us it has the 
double value of being part of our tradition 
and of having the immediate extratemporal 
appeal of something essentially akin to us. 

T. B. L. WessTER 
University College, London 


D. W. Lucas: (1) The Medea of 
Euripides; (2) The Ion of Euripides. 
Translated into English Prose with 
Introduction and Notes. Pp. xix+ 
58; xix+71. London: Cohen and 
West, 1949. Cloth, 5s. net each. 


Moperw British scholars have perhaps been 
more successful than those of most countries 
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in rendering Greek dramas into verse, and 
their versions, put upon the stage, have 
introduced the Greek tragedians to a large 
and appreciative section of the general pub- 
lic. Prose versions have been less often 
attempted and have mainly belonged to the 
genus of ‘crib’, literal word-for-word render- 
ings devoid of literary merit and certainly 
harmful to the young student, to whom they 
give the idea that the Greeks used an extra- 
ordinary style and vocabulary to express 
their ideas. 

Mr. Lucas has chosen prose for his version 
of these two plays and aims at giving a pre- 
cise idea of what the Greek contains and, 
as far as possible, naturalizing the originals 
in their new environment. He pleads in 
favour of prose for translating the iambic 
portions as an especially appropriate medium 
for rendering the plays of Euripides, whose 
contemporaries regarded him as prosaic. But 
could not blank verse be considered as near 
to English prose as iambic verse is to Greek 
prose? It has certainly been most success- 
fully used by Professor Gilbert Murray and 
others. (It is, however, certainly easier to 
turn stichomythia, of which Euripides is so 
fond, into prose than into verse.) On the 
other hand, the lyrical portions, written for 
musical accompaniment, are so character- 
istically Greek in form and language, and 
the whole idea of a chorus is so foreign to 
English ideas, that it is practically impossible 
to give any adequate idea of them in English 
verse. 

Mr. Lucas certainly succeeds in giving 
readable prose versions, which approach as 
near the meaning of the Greek as is possible 
in a modern language. Whether they will 
be found as suitable for acting as verse 
renderings is doubtful; they will certainly 
be less easy to learn by heart. 

The first three of the excellent introduc- 
tory chapters are identical in the two 
volumes. They give a brief but entirely 
adequate account of tragedy at Athens, of 
Euripides, and of the problem of translation. 
The fourth chapter in each volume is an 
introduction to the play which it contains. 
That on the Medea dwells in particular on 
the admirable construction of the play and 
on the fact that the chorus is strangely out of 
place in so realistic a drama; in the intro- 
duction to the Jon Mr. Lucas notes that it is 
the type of Euripidean play from which the 
social comedy of the following century de- 
rived much, and there is an interesting para- 
graph on Euripides’ attitude toward the 
gods in the play. 

The text is Murray’s, with a very few 
changes which are given in the notes; these 


also contain useful explanations on a number 
of points. 
Epwarb S, ForsTER 


Victor GoxtpscHmipT: La Religion de 
Platon. Pp. xi+156. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires 
Paper, 200 fr. 


de France, 1949. 


Tuis account of the religion of Plato, in the 
series ‘Mythes et Religions’, appears to me 
to be built on very shaky foundations. 

The author holds that the Forms are for 
Plato the central objects not only of philo- 
sophical thought but of religious experience, 
between which there is therefore no danger 
of conflict. If one objects that the eschato- 
logical myths of certain dialogues, as well as 
the astronomical theology of Laws Book X, 
are independent of the belief in Forms, he 
replies that these passages belong wholly to 
the hortatory or practical side of Plato’s 
literary work. “There cannot be in Platon- 
ism either theology or proofs of the existence 
of God.’ The purpose of the arguments 
developed by the Stranger in the Laws is to 
justify a law ordaining the repression of 
impiety, but these arguments ‘in no way 
pretend to speak of God in an adequate 
manner’. 

If, again, one objects that the growth and 
development of P.’s opinions must be taken 
into account—that theology was the special 
concern of his later years, in consequence of 
some change in his conviction about the 
movement of the planets—one is met by the 
author’s scepticism about all theories of this 
kind. To discuss ‘the presuppositions of the 
evolutionist thesis’ would, he says, have 
taken up space which is better reserved for 
exposition. 

The book, as a whole, suffers from the 
defects which one would expect from such a 
statement of principles. Is there really such 
a thing as a thése évolutionniste? There are 
data, which very few scholars question, about 
the order of composition of the dialogues ; 
and there are more or less conjectural theses 
designed to account for these data. How im- 
portant Plato’s evolution is, varies with the 
subject under consideration ; most people, I 
think, feel that in this instance it is of vital 
importance. 

To the view that the Stranger in the Laws 
does not intend to propound ‘adequate’ 
arguments for the existence of God it may 
be replied that they are deliberately con- 
fined to what every reasonable man, with a 
mathematical education, must admit, and 
that they are held to be adequate enough to 
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justify passing a death sentence on the 
persistent unbeliever. 

As to the view that the Forms themselves 
are objects of religious reverence, much 
might be said. The author simply takes it for 
granted that the Form of the Good is a 
personal divine being, and that it retains the 
pre-eminence assigned to it in the Republic, 
irrespective of any developments in the 
theory of Ideas. Such a passage as Sophist 
248 e, which refers actually to ro mavreAds 
év (and the meaning of that is disputed!), is 
calmly adduced as evidence for the position 
of the Good. And so on throughout—pas- 
sages culled from dialogues of all periods are 
placed side by side, in a manner which I can 
only call hazardous. I should say that this 
work would be dangerously misleading to 
general readers if I thought that they would 
understand it at all. 

D. J. ALLAN 
University of Edinburgh 


Oar Gicon: Epikur von der Uber- 
windung der Furcht. Pp. 14-134. 
Zirich: Artemis-Verlag, 1949. Cloth. 


Tuts volume is one of the series ‘Die 
Bibliothek der alten Welt’, which is designed 
to give a knowledge of classical thought and 
literature to modern readers. It consists of 
an introduction of fifty pages followed by a 
translation of such remains of Epicurus as 
are to be found in Usener’s Epicurea. The 
introduction is a careful and valuable piece 
of work which shows a wide acquaintance 
with Greek philosophy. In sections dealing 
with the rise and development of philosophic 
thought, the aim and character of Epicurus’ 
writings, his ethical theory, friendship, the 
atomic system, and the Epicurean theology, 
it builds up a picture of Epicureanism as 
‘the medicine of the soul’. Disregarding 
Epicurus’ claim to originality, Gigon traces 
the source of his views to earlier philosophers, 
sometimes over-ingeniously, as, for instance, 
when on p. xxxiv the idea of the atom is 
attributed directly and solely to the Par- 
menidean conception of the world. The sec- 
tion on friendship is perhaps the most original 
and brings out finely both Epicurus’ belief 
in its value and its connexion with the ethical 
theory as a whole. The writing of the intro- 
duction is clear and its argument always 
interesting. For the general reader it is per- 
haps over-detailed, and its appeal is rather 
to the specialist. 

On the other hand, in the translation, 
which occupies the main part of the book, 
Gigon’s attention seems too greatly set on 


the general reader. He is given in succession 
the Kvpia Adéar, which Gigon ingeniously 
entitles ‘Katechismus’, the three Letters, the 
Vatican aphorisms, and a judicious selection 
of Usener’s fragments, augmented—wisely 
enough—by two long quotations from 
Cicero’s De Natura Deorum and De Finibus. 
Although the bibliography (p. 133) refers 
to the work of Vogliano, no fragment is 
included from this source or from any other 
recent edition of the Epicurean papyri. It is 
always difficult for a foreigner to estimate the 
merits of a translation, but Gigon’s seems to 
me clear and well judged; it is for the most 
part close, but in some obscure passages he 
resorts successfully to paraphrase. But from 
the scholarly point of view this part of the 
book is unsatisfactory. Not only is there no 
commentary, except on the Katechismus, 
where the genesis of the ideas is traced but 
no explanation of difficulties vouchsafed, but 
we are not even told what text Gigon is 
translating. Internal evidence points to 
Usener’s text with a few suggestions from 
Von der Miihll and Bignone. Perhaps in a 
review of a work intended for popular use 
this is a captious complaint, but in an author 
so crabbed and obscure as Epicurus more 
guidance is needed. The work as a whole 
shows so much learning and careful scholar- 
ship that it is a pity that it is not equipped 
more fully. 

The volume is well printed and got up 
and is pleasant to handle, but there is a 
curious misprint in the last line but one of 
the book, where the portrait used as a 
frontispiece is described as Bildnis Epiktets! 

Cyrit BAILEY 
Oxford 


Onoevs Lred. Tlavvéraros: L¥ypuxra 


Dirodoyixd. Pp. 40. Athens 
Paper, 4p. 7000. 


1949. 


T. presents here a series of notes of very 
uneven value. They are arranged in three 
sections. The first deals with Aristotle's 
Poetics and offers the following emendations 
among others: 145147 €xaorov (which has 
the support, for what it is worth, of the 
Arabic version) for A’s éxarév—I fail to see 
that this suggestion helps the situation; 
1451510, ré&v (for rév); 1456%7, Frrov for 
iows. He rightly criticizes some of Gude- 
man’s ideas, e.g. mévre at 1454>19. The 
second section concerns Plutarch’s Moralia; 
at 819c. T. rightly explains tyndds as pi 
edxyapis, and at 822e takes dd’ éxdorns 
retpados (after Wyttenbach) as ‘from each 
quarter of the citizens’ (not ‘every four days’ 
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or the like). The third section contains 
observations on Liddell-Scott-Jones; by 
reference chiefly to nouns in -dpyns, -apxos, 
T. illustrates the fact that the collections 
used by L.S.J. were not always made from 
the editions listed at the beginning of the 
work, and shows reason for dissatisfaction 
with the position that ‘the reading adopted 
in the edition cited is not necessarily given 
(or referred to) in the Lexicon’ (L.S.J., p. 
xv). He scores another definite point in 
insisting that s.v. ragiapxos the quotation 
7. and T&v vedv is misleading since the last 
three words belong to perdmeurro. and shed 
no light on the meaning of 7. 

J. TATE 
University of Sheffield 


R. WALzER: Galen on Jews and 
Christians. Pp. 101. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1949. Cloth, ros. 6d. 
net. 


Tue purpose of this monograph is to set 
forth and discuss the half-dozen passages in 
which Galen refers to Judaism and Christian- 
ity. Three of these are extant in Greek, the 
other three only in an Arabic translation. 
Careful study has convinced Mr. Walzer 
that they are all genuine utterances of Galen, 
that they fit into his general philosophical 
and scientific outlook, and that the picture 
of the early Church which they present is 
the kind of picture that Galen might be 
expected to see. 

The full and careful discussion of the con- 
tent of the references brings out clearly some 
sharp contrasts between Hebraism and 
Hellenism on such matters as the creation of 
the world, divine omnipotence, faith and 
reason, and ethical problems. In connexion 
with this last topic it is interesting to note 
that the Christians are praised by Galen for 
‘possessing the three not specifically philo- 
sophical cardinal virtues, viz. valour, tem- 
perance and justice’ (p. 68); and that a 
century later they are blamed by Alexander 
of Lyccpolis for neglecting the more difficult 
matters of Ethics, such as the definition of 
moral and intellectual virtue or the discus- 
sion of moral characters and affections (p. 
72). Doubtless they deemed performance 
more difficult—and more  useful—than 
definition and discussion. 

Especially interesting is the third chapter 
of the work, which is devoted to the relations 
between Galen and the Christians of Rome. 
It had already been surmised that Galen 
was probably well known to the heretics 
described in Eusebius, H.E. v. 28 (e.g. in 


Lawlor and Oulton’s commentary, p. 190) ; 
but Mr. Walzer has given the surmise a 
much higher degree of probability by his 
careful comparison of the statements in 
Eusebius with the criticisms of Galen. He 
has made out a good case for thinking that 
the exegetical methods and theological con- 
clusions, which led to the excommunication 
of Theodotus of Byzantium, were intended 
to make Christianity intellectually respect- 
able by accommodating it to the principles 
and methods advocated by Galen. 

Mr. Walzer’s book should be welcomed by 
all who are interested in the philosophical 
and scientific thought of the Graeco-Roman 
period. To students of Church History it is 
specially valuable as adding to our know- 
ledge of a period where every scrap of 
evidence is precious. 

T. W. Manson 
University of Manchester 


W. PEREMANS: Prosopographische Op- 
zoekingen betreffende Ptolemaeisch Egypte. 
(Mededelingen van de Kon. Vlaamse 
Academie voor Wetenschappen, 
Klasse der Letteren, x. 3). Pp. 22. 
Brussels: R. Flemish Academy, 1949. 


Paper. 


WirH the steady increase of the materials 
offered by papyri and inscriptions the need 
grows for handbooks collecting and classify- 
ing this evidence. Not the least useful of such 
auxilia is a prosopography, and a warm 
welcome will be given to the undertaking, 
here explained, of a prosopography of 
Ptolemaic Egypt and the external possessions 
of the Lagids from 323 to 30 B.c. Professor 
Peremans specifies the sources, documentary 
and literary, which will be drawn on, and 
the earlier works of similar character which 
will be used, expounds the proposed prin- 
ciples of arrangement, and enumerates the 
difficulties and the advantages of the scheme. 
He reckons the relevant documents (excluding 
literary sources) at over 9,000, viz. roughly 
4,000 Greek papyri, 1,100 demotic papyri, 
1,600 Greek and demotic ostraca, 2,300 
inscriptions. 

A problem in such undertakings is the 
arrangement: alphabetic or logical? There 
are real advantages in the first, for which I 
confess a slight preference, but much may be 
said also for the second, which is in the main 
to be followed. There will be four sections, 
I. officials, II. army, III. priesthood, IV. 
law and professions, the internal arrange- 
ment being alphabetic. The last volume will 
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contain names from the external territories. 
The inconveniences of this arrangement to 
the searcher (increased by the minute sub- 
division of the sections) will be in part ob- 
viated by a fifth section, in which names 
will be alphabetically arranged, but only 
if this section contains all the names recorded 
earlier. This point does not seem to be made 
quite clear. 

On p. 11 Peremans shows how the proso- 
graphical material fixes the date of P. Grenf. 
II. 14 (b) as 227 B.c., not 264. This carries 
with it the dating of 14 (a) to 233; but the 
link between the two letters is not, as he 
states, the dioiketes Chrysippus (who does 
not occur in a) but the recipient, Asclepiades. 

H. I. Beii 
Aberystwyth 


C. H. Roserts and Dom B. CaPELLe: 
An Early Euchologium. The Deér- 
Balizeh Papyrus enlarged and 
re-edited. Pp. 71; 6 plates. 6 photo- 
graphic facsimiles. Louvain: Bureaux 
du Muséon, 1949. Paper. 


Tuis is a very happy example of collabora- 
tion between scholars working in different 
fields of study. The Dér-Balizeh papyrus, 
now in the Bodleian, was first published 
nearly forty years ago and attracted much 
attention from liturgiologists. Dom Capell_, 
undertaking a study of the text, asked Mr. 
Roberts to check a reading; and the latter, 
on consulting the papyrus, found that ‘beside 
the three incomplete leaves already pub- 
lished there were some thirty to forty un- 
published fragments, a few considerable, 
mostly very small’. By Mr. Roberts’s efforts, 
assisted by suggestions made by Dom Capelle, 
most of the fragments have been placed, and 
the result is a much more intelligible text 
than it was possible to construct previously. 
Indeed, the first two leaves are now reason- 
ably complete, though with some gaps and 
various uncertainties of decipherment; leaf 
III, which contains on the verso an abbre- 
viated Creed, is unaffected by the discovery 
of the new fragments. 

The two authors are jointly responsible 
for the reconstruction of the text, though the 
actual reading must have fallen mostly to 
the part of Mr. Roberts, who prepared the 
apparatus criticus; Dom Capelle contri- 
butes a list of ‘loca parallela’ and the de- 
tailed commentary which concludes the 
volume. Mr. Roberts dates the papyrus in 
the late sixth or seventh century; the ex- 
cellent plates will enable readers to check 


this dating, with which, however, there 
seems no reason to quarrel. 

The text which emerges is a collection of 
prayers, three of which remain, and the 
Creed. The third prayer is rather striking, 
and the whole text is an interesting liturgical 


document. 
H. I. Bet 


Aberystwyth 


E. V. Rieu: Virgil, The Pastoral 
Poems (The Eclogues). Pp. 151. West 
Drayton: Penguin Books, 1949. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Rieu gives an excellent reason for want- 
ing to translate the Eclogues, ‘to introduce 
new readers to the unknown delights of 
Latin poetry’. His version, however, is in 
prose, and therefore sacrifices at the outset, 
as all prose renderings must do, half the 
beauty of the original. Subtracting this, we 
may reasonably look for a lively rendering 
of the poet’s scenes of country life and reflec- 
tions on what the countryside, or his memory 
of it and of what he saw through it, had 
brought to him. This at all events we have. 
The translation succeeds, to my mind at 
least, far better than the same author’s 
Odyssey, if only because the prose style of an 
educated Englishman is much less remote 
from Augustan Latin, verse or not, than from 
epic diction. If it comes to a choice, it is 
better to be a little too colloquial than too 
stiff, and so not mollis. Take Corydon’s last 
words (ii. 70) : 


‘Corydon, Corydon, what is this mad- 
ness that has got you down? . . . Rather 
than this, why not get busy on a useful 
piece of work and plait a basket with 
some osier-twigs or pliant reeds? If this 
Alexis treats you with contempt, you'll 
find another.’ 


Cepit is not exactly ‘got you down’, for 
dementia cepit can be used in the most serious 
and thoroughly poetical contexts (G. iv. 488, 
and a little less exaltedly, A. v. 465). But at 
least its address is not in Wardour Street, 
though I should prefer the phrase as a 
rendering of Virgil’s model, Theoc. xi. 72. 
For a more serious passage, let us look at 
Daphnis’ apotheosis (v. 56-7) : 


‘Clothed in new glory, Daphnis stands 
at Heaven’s Gate, where all is wonderful, 
watching the clouds and stars below his 
feet.’ 


This is perhaps as near as any prose can 
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get to the sweep and majesty of two of the 
finest verses in all Latin. 

The Introduction is brief, modest, and 
good; it includes a suggestion worth con- 
sidering (p. 11) that molle atque facetum means 
‘tender and playful’. After the translation 
come ten very short essays, containing more 
wit and good sense and much less inaccuracy 
and nonsense than many far longer discus- 
sions. Some conclusions I am bound to think 
judicious, for they are substantially my own, 
but Dr. Rieu tags after no man’s heels, but 
forms opinions of his own. The book con- 
cludes with an index of names, giving brief 
explanations of a sort the Latinless reader is 
likely to want. 

H. J. Rose 


University of St. Andrews 


J. H. Wurtrietp: Dante and Virgil. 
Pp. v+ 106. Oxford : Blackwell, 1949. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


Tus book begins with a brief essay on 
English translations of Dante and a prose 
translation of the first five cantos of the 
Inferno. There follow two more substantial 
chapters, one on ‘Dante’s Journey’, the other 
on the relation between Dante’s poetry and 
that of his guide Virgil. 

This final essay, which gives the book its 
title, is that which will be of most interest to 
classical students. It is not a collection of 
parallel passages, nor even a study of the 
influence on Dante of the poet whom he 
acclaimed as his master. It is rather an 
attempt to discover the essential qualities of 
the two poets by a comparison between them. 
The conclusion is that Dante and Virgil 
‘stand on different ground and look in 
opposite directions’ and that ‘neither of 
them is the poet of the modern age’. 

The method of comparison is a fruitful 
one, for differences may well be more illu- 
minating than resemblances. ‘Indignation’, 
observes Professor Whitfield, ‘is Dante’s hall- 
mark, as pity is that of Virgil.’ ‘For Virgil it 
[the simile] is an overtone, something that 
emphasizes the importance of an incident, 
colours and magnifies it, and in so doing 
needs to be important and attractive in itself. 
In Dante it is an undertone, something that 
brings the strange and visionary down to the 
level of the familiar.’ ‘For Virgil, there was 
something wrong in the past, and Rome has 
transcended it: for Dante there was some- 
thing wrong in the present, and Italy (or 
mankind) should abandon it.’ 

Professor Whitfield ignores, or takes for 
granted, the obvious. He chooses his own 


ground and goes his own way. Intelligent, 
sensitive, slightly aloof, he has rather the 
manner of one thinking aloud. He does not 
compel attention. But his thoughts have a 
fresh and individual quality which makes 
them worth overhearing. 

M. L. CLARKE 
University College, Bangor 


Ignazio CazzanicA: WNole Ambro- 
stane. Appunti intorno allo Stile delle 
Omelie Virginali. Pp. 95. Milano: 
Istituto Editoriale Cisalpino, 1948. 
Paper, L. 500. 

THESE notes are a by-product of the author’s 
editions of the De Virginibus of St. Ambrose 
and the De Lapsu Susannae attributed to him 
(Turin, Paravia, 1948). They treat, in a 
somewhat desultory and unsystematic way, 
various stylistic questions concerning not 
only these texts but also the remaining 
homilies of St. Ambrose on virginity—the 
Exhortatio Virginitatis, Institutio Virginis, and 
De Virginitate. 

The first section (pp. 1-44) discusses and 
illustrates Ambrose’s use of figures of speech 
and thought. The best part of this is the 
careful stylistic analysis of selected passages 
leading to emendations of the text. One of 
C.’s conjectures—caritas for claritas in De 
Virg. 1. 22—is almost certainly right; the 
others are more questionable. But there is 
much misapplied energy. Long catalogues 
and calculations lead, on p. 31, to the con- 
clusion that the most frequent initial allitera- 
tions are those in c, v, and s, while the least 
frequent are those in 6 and g. But ¢ and s are 
the commonest initial letters, and 6 and g 
the rarest, in the Latin language (J. Marou- 
zeau, Quelques Aspects de la formation du Latin 
littéraire, 79-84) ; and in rhetorical homilies 
on virginity we should expect constant 
alliteration with virgo, virgineus, virginalis, and 
virginitas. 

On pp. 45-54 C. examines the rhetorical 
structure of the De Lapsu Susannae, pointing 
out its debts to the controversia of the 
schools. 

On pp. 54-80 the clausulae of the De 
Lapsu, the Institutio Virginis, and bk. 3 of the 
De Virginibus are listed and classified accord- 
ing to Hagendahl’s system (La prose mét- 
rique d’Arnobe), and the analysis is summed 
up in a monster table of ten columns and 
forty-six rows. Now the texts themselves are 
too short for this kind of statistical study: in 
the De Lapsu, upon whose authorship one 
might hope to throw light, C. counts only 
180 clausulae in all. But in any case a man 
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who scans séparavit (p. 58), restingtiam (p. 60), 
graviter (p. 61), verécundiam (p. 64), dédecus 
(p. 65), fides (substantive) (p. 66), trucidavit 
(p. 71), and cdgitari (p. 74) would be well 
advised not to concern himself with prose 
rhythm. In face of this inability to scan, the 
inability to add manifested on pp. 56 and 
59 is venial. 

A ‘Thesaurus Verborum’ of the virginal 
homilies concludes the work. It has many 
inaccuracies: e.g. honorificentia is cited only 
from Symmachus and Ambrose, whereas it 
is found in Dessau 7220 (A.D. 260) and else- 
where before the end of the fourth century ; 
susurratio (which C. prefers to spell sussuratio) 
is cited only from the Vulgate and Cassio- 
dorus, whereas it is already used by the 
Latin translator of the first epistle of St. 
Clement (I Clem. ad Cor. 30. 3 [Morin, 
Anecdota Maredsolana, ii (1894), p. 29, 1. 12], 
translating yfupiouds) in the second cen- 
tury. 

C. has some interesting things to say. But 
he must learn to be more accurate himself 
and to demand greater accuracy from his 
printer, who is shockingly careless through- 
out, and who on p. g!, line 13 from the 
bottom, succeeds in getting three misprints 
into one line. 

RosBerT BROWNING 
University College, London 


Netson Roméro: L’Argument his- 
torique et la prononciation du latin. Pp. 
105. Rio de Janeiro: Olympio, 1948. 
Paper. 


Tue old quarrel between the ‘traditional’ 
and the ‘new’ pronunciations of Latin is not, 
it seems, to be allowed to die out. But in 
blowing upon the embers Sr. Roméro en- 
genders more heat than light. For reasoned 
argument in defence of tradition he substi- 
tutes a violent attack on M. J. Marouzeau, 
the tastelessness of which is equalled only by 
the perverted ingenuity with which he con- 
trives to range a whole series of M. Marou- 
zeau’s compatriots and colleagues from 
Meillet onwards on his own side. 

Sr. Roméro would seem to have acquired 
at baptism a bent as well as a name. He has 
the same capacity for turning a blind eye to 
unwanted facts as his illustrious namesake, 
the same zest for attacking the French. Such 
an attack as this, however, leaves Professor 
Marouzeau’s scholarship untouched: it but 
gives a new sense to Hamlet’s ‘Horatio, 
what a wounded name’. 

I. M. CAMPBELL 


University of Glasgow 


Tu. Simenscuy: La Construction dy 
verbe dans les langues indo-européennes, 
(Extrait du Bulletin de [Institut de 
philologie roumaine, Vol. XIII (1946).) 
Pp. xi+277. Jassy: Terek, 1949. 
Paper. 


In the title the words ‘du verbe’ are to be 
interpreted in an active rather than a passive 
sense; the work, that is, is a study of case- 
syntax (under verbal government) and not 
of the syntax of the verb as usually under- 
stood. The material is mainly drawn from 
Sanskrit and from Greek, but Latin and, to 
a lesser degree, Gothic are freely cited. The 
title then appears to exaggerate somewhat 
the scope of the book, but the author claims 
that in spite of the small number of languages 
quoted, ‘les principes qui en _ résultent 
s’'appliquent a toutes les langues indo- 
européennes, et méme a celles qui appartien- 
nent a d’autres familles, pourvu qu’il y 
existe un systéme de cas’. 

It is indeed as presenting an important 
new stage in syntactical method that the 
book is claimed to have value. But while 
the author may be allowed full credit for the 
soundness of judgement and nicety of obser- 
vation which he so often shows in particular 
instances, he is nore the less not infrequently 
the victim of his own new formalism, the 
principles of which, further, do not always 
bear the mark of novelty which he seems to 
claim for them. Whether it is adherence to 
such laws as those of ‘inertie’ (§ 151), 
‘hérédité’ (§ 154), or ‘la plus importante de 
toutes, la loi de l’attraction des groupements 
psychologiques’ (§ 87) which destroys clarity 
of exposition, or imprecise thought which 
begets them, each reader may judge for 
himself. It is an odd case of ‘groupement 
psychologique’ which produces Jaetorve bel- 
lorum (§ 137, 4) as the ending of Aen. xi. 280. 

: I. M. CAMPBELL 
University of Glasgow 


Excavations at Dura-Europos: Final 
Report IV. Part IV, Fasc. 1: The 
Bronze Objects. By Teresa G. FRISCH 
and N. P. Tox. Pp. viii+69; 17 
plates, 14 figs. Fasc. 2: The Greek and 
Roman Pottery. By DororHy HANNAH 
Cox. Pp. vi+26; 5 plates, many figs. 
New Haven: Yale University Press 
(London: Oxford University Press), 
1949. Paper, 115. 6d., 55. 6d. net. 


Dura was founded after painted vases had 
gone out of use in Greece, and although a 
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surprising amount of pottery of Mediter- 
ranean origin was carried to that isolated 
little town on the Euphrates, very few of the 
surviving sherds are of the slightest distinc- 
tion. They are, however, fairly representa- 
tive of the numerous plain or embossed 
wares of Hellenistic and Roman times, and 
in the absence of any handbook to these 
wares such a well-documented publication 
will be invaluable for reference. It is also 
generally interesting, because it demon- 
strates the interrelations of fabrics and shapes 
over much of the ancient world from 300 B.c. 
to A.D. 250. 

The first instalment of the bronze objects 
is limited to three classes of decorative 
material: work in pierced designs for per- 
sonal use or wear or for horse-trappings ; 
enamelled work, including lockets, brooches, 
and personal ornaments; other brooches, 
including those of pierced designs. Apart 
from some comparatively early brooches 
which are of native shape, the material 
seems to consist almost exclusively of relics 


of the Roman army, and they are practically 
identical with those found on the German 
frontier; for the most part they must have 
been imported from Europe. There is nothing 
to indicate an Italian origin, while specific- 
ally Danubian and Balkan types of brooch 
do not occur. Some of the enamels were 
almost certainly made in Belgium, and prob- 
ably the normal source of supply for all sorts 
of equipment was roughly in that area. The 
most lively and attractive of the designs owe 
their quality to an obviously Celtic element, 
which must be localized in some part of 
Gaul. But compared with Celtic work of the 
Greek period their style is degenerate, and 
it is adapted to a technique learnt (through 
the Sarmatians, perhaps) from Siberia and 
the Caucasus. A thoughtful introduction sur- 
veys this timid renaissance of Celtic art to 
meet the taste of the soldiers of the late 
Empire, and follows the interaction of the 
classical and Celtic traditions in individual 


eae A. W. LAWRENCE 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


SUMMARIES OF 


PERIODICALS 


ATHENAEUM 
XXVII. i-ii (1949) 


G. Tibiletti, 11 possesso dell’ ager publicus e le 
norme de modo agrorum sino ai Gracchi (cap. 
iv-vi): gives a full discussion of the lex 
Licinia, resumes the history of the legislation 
de modo agrorum and treats of the whole ques- 
tion of the ager publicus. G. M. Bersanetti, 
Pelopida: a political biography. E. Manni, 
Pirro e gli stati greci nel 281/280: studies the 
relations between Pyrrhus, Ptolemy Cer- 
aunus, and Antigonus Gonatas on the eve of 
the Tarentine war. N. Alfieri, I fiumi adriatici 
delle regioni augustee V e VI: a combination of 
ancient and medieval sources with historical 
geography makes possible new identifications 
and the equating of variants in the river- 
names of the Ager Gallicus and Picenum. 


XXVII. iii-iv (1949) 


E. Gabba, Le origini dell’ esercito professionale 
in Roma: i proletari e la riforma di Mario: the 
Roman army was already strongly prole- 


tarianized before Marius. G. Tibiletti, J 
Sunzionamento dei comizi centuriati alla luce della 
tavola Hebana: the recently discovered Heba 
inscription (Not. Scavi 1947, pp. 49-68) 
provides new data for the procedure and 
historical development of the comitia centuriata 
in the early empire, and also indicates a 
voting-system based on a combination of 
centuria and tribus which probably goes back 
to republican times. F. Sbordone, La tradi- 
zione manoscritta del Physiologus latino: the 
manuscripts show two independent redac- 
tions going back to two separate translations 
from Greek. The manuscript tradition of the 
Dicta Fohannis Chrysostomi de naturis bestiarum 
and the main types of medieval bestiary are 
also studied. C. Brescia, Contributo allo studio 
linguistico dei testi epicurei: suggests a school 
tradition of avoiding literary grace and lists 
peculiarities of phonology and orthography 
in the Herculaneum papyri of Epicurus and 
Philodemus. H. de Meulenaere, Nota a 
Erodoto II, 174: consultation of oracles in 
cases of theft as in Hdt. ii. 174. and the papyrus 
published in Athenaeum xxv. 171 ff. was a 
regular Egyptian custom. 
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CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


XLV. 3 (JULY 1950) 


A. W. Allen, ‘Sincerity’ in the Roman Elegists : 
conventional and generalized elements are 
not evidence of unreality ; the modern reader 
finds value in the particular and unique ex- 
perience, but the ancient found it rather in 
conformity of the individual with common 
experience. P. Merlan, Alexander the Great or 
Antiphon the Sophist?: challenges Tarn’s asser- 
tion that Alexander was the first to enunciate 
the principle of the brotherhood of man: 
that it had been proclaimed a century earlier 
is shown by Antiphon fr. 448 Diels. W. B. 
Stanford, The ’Odvaceds atrdopuodos of Epi- 
charmus: criticizes current interpretations of 
the Vienna fragment which make E. repre- 
sent O. as a coward; if mpoomoijoouar can 
mean ‘I shall pretend to myself, assume’, O. 
may be represented as going away to reflect 
on the advantages and disadvantages of his 
venture. K. Reinhardt, Empedokles, Orphiker 
und Physiker: long review of Kranz’s Empe- 
dokles. J. A. O. Larsen, Aristotle on the Electors 
of Mantinea and Representative Government : finds 
in Pol. 1318>23, where the democracy of 
Mantinea gives an early example of an 
electoral body which was not primary but 
representative, and in Pol. 1298440, where 
A.’s second form of oligarchy is representa- 
tive government and was probably suggested 
by some contemporary example, confirma- 
tion of his view that representative govern- 
ment was commoner in Greece than is 
generally allowed. M. P. Cunningham, 
Didactic Purpose in the Oresteia: Cho. 585-601 
conveys A.’s conception of the didactic func- 
tion of poetry, which uses myth to present 
the result of certain actions. D. 8. Crawford, 
Three Accounting Terms of Roman Egypt: con- 
troverts V. B. Schuman’s theory (C.P. xliv. 3) 
on mpocdiaypadopeva, ai Kai and pumapai. 


XLV. 4 (OcToBER, 1950) 


H. D. Westlake, Thucydides and the Athenian 
Disaster in Egypt: T.’s account of the expedi- 
tion of 459 appears to be defective on four 
points ; he was ignorant of the initial victory, 
of the subsequent withdrawal, and of the 
surrender of the survivors at Prosopitis, and 
misinformed on the instructions given to the 
squadron sent out at the end of the campaign. 
R. T. Bruére, The Scope of Lucan’s Historical 
Epic: internal and external evidence both 
suggest that L. meant his narrative to cover 
the two decades of civil war, 49-29 B.c. Carl 
Roebuck, The Grain Trade between Greece and 
Egypt: evidence of coin-hoards in the Delta 
and of dedicatory inscriptions suggests that 


the East Greek states played the ieading part 
in the development of Naucratis and that 
among them Chios, not Miletus, was the 
most prominent. P. W. Townsend, Conserva. 
tores or Curatores of the Pagus Thuggensis?: in 
C.I.L. viii. 27374 reads . . . ¢)uratores pagi 
Thugg<ensis curatoribus» T. Magistro Q. 
Mora<sio.... 


ERANOS 
XLVIII. 3 (1950) 


E. Fraenkel, Some Notes on the Hoopoe’s Song, 
rejects Meineke’s arrangement of Birds 
212 ff.; deletes, for the sake of sense and 
metre, the second re in 240; follows Rogers 
in giving 267 to the hoopoe. S. G. Kapso- 
menos maintains that émi rH Diriov rpanély 
at Lysias 9. 6 refers, not to a banker, but to 
Zeus Philios, god of banquets, and that the 
phrase means ‘confidentially in private 
society’ ; to this Sven Ek objects that there is 
no other example of such a phrase, and that 
there is nothing against the traditional inter- 
pretation. P. Haliste, wei Fragen zum 
Katasterwesen in Platons ‘Gesetzen’, considers 
the size of the holdings envisaged by Plato. 
He guesses that the maximum fine that can 
be inflicted, 12 minae, would reduce a man 
from the highest to the lowest class. From 
this he deduces that the maximum for alien- 
able property is 16 minae, and the value of 
the holding 4 minae, or say 5. This was the 
value of quite a small property at Athens and 
elsewhere but he argues that the value of 
money would be higher in Plato’s state. He 
also maintains that when Plato invoked 
religious as well as legal sanctions to main- 
tain boundaries he followed (? archaic) pre- 
cedents in fact. H. Erbse, Griechisches und 
Apuleianisches bei Apuleius, argues that the 
combination of originally independent motifs 
that marks the ‘short stories’ introduced into 
the Metamorphoses shows that Apuleius did 
not take them over ready-made ; the methods 
employed are too typical of Apuleius himself. 
This thesis is argued with particular reference 
to Charite and Thrasyllus (bk. viii), The Step- 
mother (bk. x), and Cupid and Psyche. E. L. B. 
Meurig Davies, Ammianea alia, deals with the 
question of lacunae in V; the gaps are often 
misleadingly large ; sometimes nothing at all 
may have been lost. He also discusses a 
number of passages where there is doubt as 
between actus, ictus, and iactus. 


HUMANITAS 
II (1948-49) 


M. Niedermann, Notes de critique verbale sut 
quelques textes médicaux latins: selected textual 
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points from Scribonius Largus, Marcellus 
Empiricus, the Mulomedicina Chironis, and the 
Latin translation of the epi dépwv, dddrwr, 
ronwv. C. Theander, Ad poemata aliquot 
Sapphus et Alcaei adnotatiunculae: (1) suggests 
in Sappho Fr. 321 = 59D pvdcacbai twa 
dap <Ke> Kai Grepov Gupewv; (2) argues from 
Pap. Ox. xviii, 2165, 3 (Alcaeus) in con- 
junction with several fragments of Sappho 
and A.P. ix, 189 that S. composed lyrics for 
sacred contests of women’s ‘choruses; (3) 
finds in Alcaeus 29L = 77D a reminiscence of 
Od. vi. 96 f. G. B. Pighi, La struttura del carme 
LXI di Catullo; bases, on the construction of 
the poem and the metre, suggestions for the 
lacunae at 78 and 107. E. Faria, A formagdo 
da personalidade de Pérsio: catalogues the main 
figures among his teachers and friends who 
had a strong formative influence on Persius. 
§.S. Neto, Trés inscrizdes do latim vulgar : gives 
text and comments on (1) L’Année épigr. 
1941, p. 43, (2) L’ Année épigr. 1939, pp. 45- 
46, (3) Merlin, Inscriptions latines de la Tunisie, 
1944, p. 135. B. G. Nufio, Tres momentos de la 
expansion de las lenguas indoeuropeas por el Asia 
Anterior : gives an account of three articles by 
Bonfante dealing with (1) Hieroglyphic 
Hittite, (2) Armenian and Phrygian, (3) the 
Philistines. R. Gongalves, A expressdéo tran- 
quillitas vestra de um passo de Eutrépio: there 
is no significance in the difference between 
tr. vestra of Eutrop. i. 12 and ¢r. tua of the 
preface; both refer to Valens alone and no 
difference in date can be argued for the two 
passages. L. Alfonsi, Note Properziane: (1) 
defends Parim in ii. 32. 35; (2) discusses docte 
in iii, 21. 28; (3) sunt aliquid manes (iv. 7. 1) 
is a riposte to Horace’s fabulae manes; (4) 
defends sideris in iv. 5. 34; (5) analyses 
structure of iv. 2; (6) gives examples of 
causal and adversative dum in Prop. 

J. M. Piel, Sébre o sufixo -ellus, -ella, no 
onomdstico tardio hispano-latino: collects and 
classifies names in -ellus, points out the hypo- 
coristic character of many, and examines the 
relation of this suffix to -ulus and -illa. 
A. Tovar, Sébre la estirpe de Séneca: the name 
§. comes from the earliest Indo-European 
elements centred in the north-west of Spain. 
A. d’Ors, XeipéuBorov: this da. Aey. (Digest 
xiv. 4. 9. I. 3) means a ticket of receipt and 
Span. chirimbolo is its descendant. J. da Sil- 
veira, O latim laudemium : etymologically the 
word is a compound of /aus and emere and 
means literally ‘purchase of approval’. V. de 
Falco, Notulae: miscellaneous notes on pas- 
sages in Tyrtaeus, Menander, Ps.-Moschus, 
and some Greek alchemistic texts. F. Martin- 
azzoli, Tpia émea: notes on (1) Jl. xxiv. 726 
(& peydporor), (2) Eur. Alc. 99-159. F. Mar- 
tins, Sébre a faléncia das reformas morais de 


Augusto: assigns the failure of A.’s moral 
reforms to the deep corruption of the Roman 
people, the inadequacy of paganism, and the 
lack of sincerity on the part of A. and other 
leading Romans of the time. J. Descroix, 
Les travaux d’Hercule dans l’ Hercule furieux de 
Sénéque: studies S.’s varied treatment for 
dramatic effect. A. Delatte, Explication et 
émendation de Sénéque, De vita beata, 8. 4-5: 
proposes in 4, externa ratio petat sensibus intenta, 
and in 5, ratio recta for MSS. ratio certa. 
R. Gongalves, Uma construgéo de Sulpicio 
Severo: the absolute use of the name Moyses 
in Chron. i. 13, nomen puero Moyses dedit ( filia 
Pharaonis) is due to its Hebrew origin; 
Eutropius iv. 4 nomen et ipse ad imitationem 
Sratris Asiagenus accepit should not be quoted 
as a parallel, the true reading being Asia- 
genis. 


MNEMOSYNE, 4th Series, II (1950) 
Fasc. i 


J. H. Thiel, On Solon’s System of Property- 
Classes: Wilcken’s odovdv for @vordv in Plut. 
Sol. 23. 3 is good, but his explanation is 
wrong: dpaxuz7v refers not to income from 
mobile capital but to annual production, 
and the provision was intended chiefly as an 
encouragement to olive-growers, who, if 
quantity alone had been made the deter- 
mining factor for membership of the four 
classes, would have fared badly. J. C. Kamer- 
beek, Sophoclea III: comments on Ajax 167- 
71, 51, 447-8 (amféav or p’ amféav for 
anjéav), 714. W. J. W. Koster, De studiis 
recentibus ad rem metricam pertenentibus I, II 
(fasc. ii) : comparative criticism of A. Kolar, 
De re metrica poetarum graecorum et romanorum 
(1947), A. M. Dale, Lyric Metres of Greek 
Drama (1948), and K. Rupprecht, Abriss der 
griechischen Verslehre (Munich, 1949). A. G. 
Roos, Remarques sur un édit d’ Antiochos III roi 
de Syrie: (1) the inscription from Laodicea 
in Media published by C. Clairmont in Mus. 
Helv. v. 218 ff. is so similar to one from Eriza 
in Caria (B.C.H. liv, 1930, 245 ff.) that each 
can be emended from the other; in the 
Laodicea inscription the stone-mason has 
omitted a line giving the name, perhaps 
Laodice (causing haplography), and parent- 
age of the high-priestess; (2) in the Eriza 
inscription the priestess Berenice is more 
likely the great-great-granddaughter than 
the granddaughter of Lysimachus king of 
Thrace. W. B. Sedgwick, Catullus’ Elegiacs: 
it is unfair to call the versification of Catul- 
lus’ elegiacs uncouth and inartistic: in this 
genre he is the last of a school closely follow- 
ing the Alexandrians, and should not be 
judged by the standards of later poets. P. J. 
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Enk, A propos du poéte Lygdamus: concludes 
that, in all the passages where Ovid and 
‘Lygdamus’ have very similar language, O. 
is imitating L. 


FAsc. ii 


A. Hoekstra, Hésiode, Les Travaux et les 
Jours, 405-407, 317-319, 21-24: L’élément 
proverbial et son adaptation: struck by Sinclair’s 
note on W.D. 377, that Hesiod may be 
adapting an earlier saw, defends the manu- 
script readings by similar hypotheses, neither 
bracketing nor changing the order of lines 
in these three passages; in 21 ff. retains 
xatilwy (DE) and treats és as relative, ex- 
plaining the anacoluthon by the incorpora- 
tion of the saw {doi S€ re yeirova yeitwr. 
W. Vollgraff, Observations sur deux discours de 
Tysias: critical notes on eleven passages of 
xxiv, three of xxxii, and one of Ps.-Lys. vi. 
H. G. Viljoen, Notes on Euripides, Iphigenia 
Aulidensis, once more: corrigenda to Mnem. 
(IV) i. 205-21, and new suggestions on J.A. 
84 (but 75¢ for xdra gives an odd sense to 
xapwv), 296, 521 (can the scansion of xai of5’ 
év y’ axpnorov be paralleled?), 636, 1584. 
D. A. Rees, Antoniniana: a suggested supple- 
ment in M. Aur. iii. 16. 1 (48. 11-14 Farq.) ; 
ouprabovvrwy for cupmabdy iv. 27 (62. 14- 
15 F.); dpa for dpa passim x. 1 (190. 21-192. 
8 F.). W. J. W. Koster: continuation of 
article in fasc. i. A. G. Roos, Lusius Quietus 
again: disputes the theory of W. den Boer 
(Mnem. (IV). i. 327 ff.) that Trajan’s general 
Lusius Quietus was an Abyssinian from the 
small town of Kunveiov (Qwrnyn in the 
Arabic translation of Polemo of Laodicea) 
near the modern Aksum. A. Hudson-Wil- 
liams, Lucretius vi. 1180: a false quantity in 
E. L. B. Meurig Davies’s conjecture, Mnem. 
(IV) ii. 75. 


FAsc. iii 


G. Italie, De Euripide Aeschyli imitatore: ad- 
duces numerous parallels between Alc., esp. 
ll. 30-74, and Eum. L. Bijvanck-Quarles van 
Ufford, La chronologie de l’art grec de 475-425 
av. JF. Chr., 14 photographs, 3 figs. (to be 
continued in a later number): attempts to 
fix the chronology of Attic vase-painters, and 
so of Greek art generally, during the period. 
The Pistoxenos, Penthesilea, Berlin, and 
Achilles painters are compared with their 
contemporaries, who are listed in approxi- 
mate chronological order with comments on 
style. J. H. Waszink, The Proem of the Annales 
of Ennius: sums up the controversy over the 
sources of Ennius’ dream, and concludes (1) 
that E. described both a meeting with the 
Muses on Helicon and, in a dream which he 


had on Parnassus, a revelation by Homer’ 
ghost ; (2) that although Callimachus dreamt 
he was on Helicon whereas E. had a dream 
on Parnassus, the proem was probably 
imitated more from the prologue of the 
Aitia than from that of Hesiod’s Theogony, 
J. C. Arens, -fer and -ger, their extraordinary 
Preponderance among Compounds in Roman 
Poetry: lists of -éépos and -fer compounds in 
selected Greek and Latin poets and pros 
writers show that whereas -¢dpos compounds 
are far commoner in prose, the reverse is 
true of -fer compounds; the writer gives 
reasons, and has notes on corniger, alti-, 
laniger, caducifer, claviger (after ‘Hercules’ add 
‘and once of Periphetes’), aurifer, flammifer, 
armifer, mortifer, ensiger, and others. W. den 
Boer, Lusius Quietus, an Ethiopian: defends his 
theory attacked in fasc. ii and gives pre- 
Byzantine examples of padpos. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE 
XXIV. 2 (1950) 


T. W. Allen, Théognis: notes on 19-20 
(o¢pnyis is the author’s stamp, the mark of 
his individuality), 52 (wovvapyor . . . ddeiv, 
infin. of wish), 79, 102, 113, 127 (€s Wpuov = 
és avpiov), 153, 162, 163 (Ronsard’s quota- 
tions from T.), 203 (avrws Kall), 211. 
B. Gerov, Nouvelles données sur le début de 
V’histoire d’Oescus: inscriptions show Legio V 
Macedonica based on Oescus from the reign 
of Augustus and XI Claudia in the reign of 
Trajan. P. Fournier, Notulae Plinianae: 18. 
259 nummulus is Rhinanthus, 27. 40 alectoros 
lophos is a Verbenaca, 20. 13 somphos is 
Luffa, 20. 33 gingidion is Mailabela Seka- 
Kul, 15. 30 cnidinum is not nettle-oil (a mis 
understanding of Dioscorides’ «vidéAavov) 
but made from Daphne Gnidium, 22. 73-5 the 
second halimus is a Salicornia, 12. 110 
aspalathus is a Tragacantha. A. La Penna, 
Le Parisinus Latinus 6370 et le texte des Com- 
mentarii de Macrobe: collates Par. Lat. 6370 
for Comm. in Somn. Scip. 1. 1-3 and 2.1! 
and concludes that the manuscript, probably 
partly written and corrected by Lupus of 
Ferriéres about 820, represents a purer tradi- 
tion than that of the manuscripts used by 
Eyssenhardt. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM 
LXXXXIII. 2 (1950) 


E. Bickel, De Elegits in Maecenatem Mont 
mentis biographicis et historicis, relying on 
emendations and new interpretations argues 
that the poems are the work of a contempor- 
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ary commissioned by Lollius. H. Herter, 
Freiheit und Gebundenheit des Staatsmannes bei 
Thukydides: in spite of the unexpected col- 
lapse of Athens, Thucydides does not believe 
that the statesman is helpless in the power of 
réyn, but that by yvdpn he can make suffi- 
cient allowance for the influence of réy7 to 
justify the expectation of the realization of 
his plans. H. R. Schwyzer, Die dlteste Plotin- 
Handschrift, shows that cod. Marc. Gr. 209 
(D) belongs to none of P. Henry’s groups 
w x y Z, but in spite of its age and inde- 
pendence has no great value. L. Rader- 
macher, Anmerkungen zum Philoktet und Oedipus 
Coloneus, claiming that the conservative 
element in Greek justifies the critic in ad- 
ducing the evidence of late authors, makes 
the following proposals: Ph. 126-7 xpdvov 
depends on xaracyeAdlew: 450 amoordAdovo’ 
= drodoxiudlovar: 601 Bedv Bia is a pro- 
verbial expression ; 676 reverses the normal 
Greek usage of referring to sight before 
hearing; O.C. 45 accept yas of codd.; 66 
Myos is right; 75-77 the anacoluthon ofo@’ 
...avrod pév’ has parallels in late authors; 
289 7s—this usage has parallels in Xen. 
Gyr. vi. 1. 1 and late writers; 321 read povns 
768° €ori SHAov "Iouynvns kdpa: 383 read dzor: 
495 ev in this usage is not Attic but has 
parallels in Hdt.; 502 €p7ew simply = ‘go’ 
in Tragedy; 711 evurmov, evrwdAov are not 
distinguishable in sense; 790 év@avetv—this 
infin. has parallels in Xen. and late writers 
and supports cag¢yvica in P.V. 621; 1698 
read kai yap 6 pydapa 87 70 didrov, didov. 
O. Walter, Zur Inschrift der Xenokles-Basis in 
Olympia, reads admrns povvordAav. A. Klotz, 
Der ‘erste’ Apennineniibergang Hannibals: Liv. 
xxi, 58-9 reflects the Roman tradition of the 
events described in their proptr place in 
xxii. 1. 1-4. H. Herter, De sene avaro arcae 
incubante: Hor. Sat. i. 1. 70 ff. is illustrated by 
the vase published by R. Zahn, Antike vii, 
1931, 70 ff. E. Bickel, Zum Homonymen- 
problem Florus, dismisses B. Axelson’s objec- 
tions (Gnomon, xvii, 1941, 276) to the identi- 
fication of the Poet with the Historian. 
E. Bickel, Mehercules in Frauenmund: By the 
Ciceronian age women were using this oath. 
E. Bickel, Das Mausoleum der Kleopatra und 
des Antonius in lateinischer Dichtung: Anth. Lat. 
417. 323 Riese (which is to be dated in the 
first half of the first century A.D.) is the 
earliest authority for the tomb of Antony and 
Cleopatra. 


LXXXXIII. 3: 1950 


E. Bickel, De Consolatione ad Liviam pro 
Claudio usurpatore Iuliani imperii scripta: This 
poem was written at the beginning of the 
reign of Claudius at the instance of the 
emperor’s freedmen by a poet who was 
strongly influenced by Seneca’s Consolationes 
ad Marciam and ad Polybium (to be dated in 
41 and 42 respectively). The poem purported 
to be Ovidian in order to give Claudius the 
auctoritas to be derived from stressing his 
connexion with one highly esteemed by 
Augustus himself. All passages obelized by 
Vollmer are emended. U. Kahrstedt, Zwei 
Geographica im Peloponnes: 1. The sites of 
Anthene, Neris, and Eua in the Thpreatis 
(Paus. ii. 38. 6) cannot be identified, nor can 
the sites of all ruins in this district be named. 
2. As a reward for its support Antony gave 
to Messene Thuria, Pherae with Abia, 
Gerenia, Alagonia, and Cardamyle; this 
settlement was soon quashed by Augustus 
but was restored later in his reign or in that 
of Tiberius. F. Scheidweiler, <u Alkmans 
Parthenion: 1. At the beginning read 


[‘Hpaxreéns] 
[rov ‘Immoxdwvr’ Exedvev"] 
[ra@v 5€ for maidwr déxa] 
[ody Kaorops Saxev otter} 
[aAAa xav Anpiridacs,] 
[rots wdpvaro] ITwAvdevxns, I 
[od pdvov] Aovxacov ev kapodow dréyw: 2 
[rav 8°] ’"Evapoddpov «ra. 3 


2. In 58 a dé Sevrépa refers to a third (un- 
named) maiden. 3. In 63 read detpozévats 
(rai meAevddes are then the rival chorus). 
4. 98-99 = ‘How flat sounds our song when 
we ten sing alone although we sing like the 
swan on the streams of Xanthus, but when 
she of the lovely fair hair is added, then. ..’. 
K. Barwick, Drei Oden des Horaz, studies the 
structure of the closely related odes, ii. 16, 
iii. 1, and iv. 5, and concludes that there is 
no justification for obelizing any strophe in 
any one of them. F. Altheim, Diodors rémische 
Annalen; The annals in Greek of C. Acilius 
formed the annalistic source for both Clau- 
dius Quadrigarius and Diodorus. Hence 
Diodorus’ account of Roman history from 
318 to 304 is the oldest extant. He deliber- 
ately omitted Roman history from 338 to 
319 in order to concentrate on Alexander 
and his successors. E. Bickel, Das griechisch- 
lateinische Weihgedicht des Tychikos an den 
Keltengott Lenos, is evidence for Graeco- 
Celtic cultural synthesis and for religious 
cretism of Celts and colonial Greeks. 
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